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YOUR CHURCH 
IN THE NEWS 


JAPAN GFSers, members of Girls’ Friendly Society at St. Luke’s, Tokogakuen, ’ 
go on camping weekend. They also sew, knit, and crochet, especially for 
patients at 382nd General Hospital whom they entertain once a month. 


TRIPLE service at All Saints’ 
. Church, Lakeland, Fla.: 
ground-breaking by 
Suffragan Bishop Bram 
(above) for St. David's 
Mission, started by 

All Saints’, and 
Rogationtide Bound- 

ing of the Close, in 

which procession 
marched around 
bounds of property, 

and blessing of the 
fields. Left, kindergart- 


ners of Trinity School, 
Moron, Cuba, have dance. 


WOMEN of West Missouri 
provide seminary training 
for -young Japanese 
(right): annual WA 
meeting offering and 
gift from women of 
St. Paul’s, Kansas 
City, made up tuition 
sent to Japanese 
Presiding Bishop 
Michael H. Yashiro. 
Women asked that 
man chosen would be 
willing to spend at 
least three years preach- 
ing Gospel to unchurched. 


US Army Photo R. McKeon 


LAYMAN'S WEEKEND is annual event at convocation of Southwestern 
Brazil, which met this year at the Redemption, Sao Gabriel. Here the Rev. 
a Diamantino Bueno, rector of Christ Church, Jaguarao, addresses men. 


GRADUATING class of St. Luke's College of 
Nursing, Tokyo, Japan, assembles in St. 
Luke's Chapel for commencement exercises 


ANY THREE 


ay: you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 
shown on this page for only- $1.89, with membership in the 
Family Reading Club, Founded to select and distribute books 
which are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without being 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
Jess than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will ‘meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
and Bellamy Partridge. They are books 
you can safely leave where older chil- 
dren can read them if they wish. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. You pay 
postman nothing; your bill will be due 
later, It is not necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept.as 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


OF THESE 
FINE BOOKS 


(Value up to $16.45 
in publishers’ editions ) i 


89 


MEMBERSHIP 


objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is juste what 


CHOOSE ANY THREE OF THESE FINE BOOKS 


THE SILVER CHALICE 

By Thomas B. Costain 
A towering novel of adventure, love, 
faith and passion with literature’s 
greatest theme — the birth of Chris- 
tianity ! By America's best-loved story- 
teller. Pub, edition, $3.85. 


THE LIVING BIBLE 
Edited by Robert O. Ballou 
Many of the stories, histories and 
passages of the Bible—set in big type 
for easy reading. Psalms appear as 
poems eee the Great Words remain 
unchanged. Pub. edition, $3.75. 


THE SOJOURNER 
By Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
Ase and Ben — two more different 
men _ never lived—yet one woman 
loved both. How she chose between 
them is now told by the Pulitzer Prize 
winning author of ‘'The Yearling.’ 


AUDUBON BIRD GUIDES 
By Richard H. Pough 
All the land and water birds east. of 
the Rockies are described and illus- 
traced with almost 1,000 glorious full- 
color pictures. Set of two volumes, 
Publisher's edition, $6.50. 


HAMMOND’S New Supreme 
WORLD ATLAS 


At last, a top-notch, all new world 
atlas — with over 100 maps in full 
color, the latest complete Census fig- 
ures, 16 historical maps. Acraalt 
measures 934” x 1234”. Indispensable ! 


few as four each year to retain your 
membership, All selections are new, com- 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. And 
your books will be delivered to your door 
—ready to read! 

Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 to 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original editions 
—saves you from 35% to 50% on‘ each 
book you accept. In addition, the Family 
Reading Club distributes an outstanding 
“Bonus’”’ Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. When the value of 
the Bonus Books is figured in, you can 
save as much as 60% of your book dollars! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in.a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here — two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
— for only $1.89! Send no money, just 
mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB * MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 


A really comprehensive book. Con- 
tains 80,000 entries, 700 illustrations, 
900 pages. Newly written, modern, 
accurate. Includes synonyms, anto- 
nyms, complete word origins. 


A MAN CALLED PETER 
By Catherine Marshall 
This wonderful life story of the min- 
ister who was loved by millions will 
inspire your life, open new- doors of 
hope and faith. You will find your- 
self calling it ‘‘my book." 


SNIPS AND SNAILS 
By Louise Baker 
How Miss Baker coped with a group 
of high-spirited ‘‘angels’’ while 
teaching at an exclusive boys’ school 
out West makes a hilarious story you 
won't want to miss! Pub. ed., $3.00. 


CHRIST IN POETRY 
Edited by The Clarks 
A book for the heart and the home— 
529 devotional poems taken from all 
the ages to help you know Jesus our 
Guide, our Savior, as you never knew 
Him before. Pub. edition, $3.49. 


CREATIVE HOME DECORATING 
By The Rockows 

Now you can work wonders in your 

home with this newly-revised manual ! 

Contains 700 pictures, dozens of charts 

and ‘“‘show-how’’ rooms. Step-by-step 

methods, Publisher's edition, $5.95. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
If not delighted, I will return all books in 
7 days and this membership will be canceled. 


Miss 

Street and No. 

CAE Yarcsansupeseetnassavnssoacrinvesnsearstpnizoinsa ects ZONE. eeceee SACS  cepicacnsatsnsre 
Same offer in Canada. 

Age, if [ caress 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, on. | 

Under 21........ Offer good only in U. S. A. and Canada, 
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you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
to join the Club and get the three books you want, without delay! 


CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with MEMBERSHIP 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 7-F, MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Audobon Bird 
Guides (set) 


Christ in Poetry 


Creative Home 
Decorating 


Hammond's Atlas 
The Living Bible 

A Man Called Peter 
The Silver Chalice 
Snips and Snails 
The Sojourner 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 
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Do you buy candles 


this way ? 


Long candles or short—glassed or plain—when you buy 


Emkay Candles, your investment is protected by Emkay’s 


guarantee of complete satisfaction. It’s the sound, economical way 


to buy. Emkay quality control eliminates waste due to fast 


burning . . 


. ends loss due to broken wicks and other defects in 


manufacture. Time-saving production methods assure the 


lowest possible price consistent with perfect quality . . . candles 


guaranteed to burn slowly . . 


A Division of 


MUENCH-KREUZER 
Candle Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE 1, N.Y. 


New York Chicago 
New Orleans 
Los Angeles San Francisco 


. evenly . . . cleanly. 


As perfect a symbol as a candle can be 


Write for Free Catalog 
and Latest Price List 


Service Set 


, 
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Flame-tested Church Candles for Every Need 


AN EPISCOPAL CROSS 


Now Available in Two Convenient Sizes 


An ideal gift of historic significance at Confirmation, 
Birthday, or any occasion of religious meaning. 


In Sterling 


Sterling Chain 26” .... 


LYCETT, 
317 N. Charles St. 


In Solid Bronze 
1’x134” 
1V4"x2” 
Sterling Chain 18” .... 


INC., Church Book Store 


Baltimore 1, Md. 


We carry a complete stock of Prayer Books, Hymnals and Bibles. 


Send for Price List. 


*Plus 20% Federal Excise Tax unless order certifies the article is 
to be used for religious purposes. 


Curning the Pages 


A FEW weeks ago Look Maga- 
zine presented a magnificent popu- 
lar article entitled What is an Epis- 
copalian? by W. Norman Pittenger, 
a professor at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York. 
Pittenger is not only an able teacher 
of young men but is also an experi- 
enced writer. He is, you’ll remember, 
co-author of The Faith of the 
Church (Greenwich, Seabury. $2.50). 
Nothing he has written, however, 
has attracted and received as wide- 
spread, interested attention as the 
Look article. Look itself goes into 
nearly three and a half million 
homes, and before plans for a re- 
print were completed, the National 
Council had received requests for 
eighteen thousand copies. As of this 
writing, orders have been received 
for more than 110,000 copies. ‘These 
reprints are provided at cost which 
is $22 a thousand. 

‘Another distinguished article ap- 
peared in the May Outlook, official 
publication of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. This article, en- 
titled The Church of the Prayer 
Book, by the Secretary of the Na- 
tional Council, the Rev. C. Rankin 
Barnes, D.D., is a careful, yet popu- 
lar, narrative of the development and 
growth of the Church in the United 
States from the time of Robert Hunt 
at Jamestown in 1607 to the General 
Convention meeting in Boston last 
September. 


For Prisoners of War 


The Korean truce negotiations, 
in progress as this issue goes to press, 
highlight perhaps the plight of 
prisoners of war. Even after Korea 
is settled, there will be prisoners of 
war in various parts of the world. 
Recently, a retired Army major 
wrote to the Presiding Bishop: 

“At present there are no doubt 
thousands of prisoners in the hands 
of their enemies, many of whom 
most sorely need God’s help, espe- 


| clally those in the hands of the 


Reds. Would it not be a great thing 
if at every regular service of our 
Church a prayer was offered for the 
easement of their lot? Surely so 
many prayers from so many people 

continued on page 24 
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THE COVER. The United Nations, through 
its technical assistance program, is making 


a great contribution to the economic re- 
covery of the Philippines. Skilled potters, 
such as the woman on the cover, learn 
improved techniques and more up-to-date 
methods of work at a training center in 
Manila. Similarly, the Church is making 
a great contribution to the spiritual re- 
covery of the people. 
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The Rey. Rowland J. Cox 
Vermont to Alaska 


3 


The Rey. Frank K. Barta 
California to Virgin Islands 


The Rev. Robert B. Greene 
Texas to Alaska 


The Rey. 
Edwin C. Webster 
Wisconsin to the 

Panama Canal Zone 


The Rey. E. F. W. Rhodes 
Chicago to Japan 


The Rev. Donald J. Welty 
L. I. to Virgin Islands 


(fe number of non-Roman, American over- 
seas missionaries has increased in the past three 
years from 15,000 to 18,000, according to a re- 
cent survey of the National Council of Churches 
and Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 

This increase probably includes thousands of 
new missionaries since about one thousand who 
were forced to leave China now have retired or 
are working in this country, and another thou- 
sand China missionaries now are reassigned and 
serving elsewhere. 

The general upswing is not true for the 
Episcopal Church, however, for in 1927 there 
were more than 300 missionaries in China, alone, 
while in 1950: there were only 325 National 
Council appointments throughout the world. 
In 1951 and 1952, respectively, there were 270 
and 279. There has been a steady increase in 
the number of appointments since 1949, but the 
increase was insufficient to offset the great loss 
caused by withdrawals from China. Had the 
National Council been able to meet the increased 
costs, the drop could have been offset for the 
Church always has more volunteers for its over- 
seas missions than it can possibly support. 

The National Council expects a larger gain 
in 1953, for it recently appointed a total of 
forty-one new missionaries to posts throughout 


The Rey. David M. Paisley 
Michigan to Honolulu 


The Rey. Richard R. Over 
California to Philippines 


the world. Some already have left, 
some leave this summer, and some 
will remain in this country, prob- 
ably until next year, for further 
study. More than twenty gathered 
at Seabury House, Greenwich, 
Conn., June 19-20, to attend the an- 
nual Outgoing Missionary Confer- 
ence. There they met with the Pre- 
siding Bishop and the Rt. Rev. John 
B. Bentley, Director of the Overseas 
Department, and his associates, and 
were officially commissioned in the 


~ Lawrence Memorial Chapel. 


This year the Missionary District 
of Alaska will welcome a total of 
five young clergymen and their fam- 
ilies. The Rev. and Mrs. Rowland 
J. Cox already have left for St. 
Thomas’ Mission, Point Hope, “one 
of the most isolated and desolate out- 
posts of the Church.”” Mr. Cox, who 
received his S.T.B. in May from the 
General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, is a Harvard graduate, 
and was a candidate from the Dio- 
cese of Vermont. Mrs. Cox, the 
former Mary Jordan, attended Rad- 
cliffe College and graduated from 
Barnard College. 

Another new Alaska missionary 
from General is the Rev. Richard 
S. Miller of Milwaukee. He and his 
bride, the former Anita Van D. Eells, 
have begun their work at the frontier 
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The Rey. Edmund K. Sherrill 
Massachusetts to Central Braz; 


The Rey. Richard S. Miller 
Milwaukee to Alaska 


h All Nations 


TO STRATEGIC AREAS 


station of St. John’s-in-the-Wilder- 
ness, Allakaket, just north of the 
Arctic Circle. Mrs. Miller, who is a 
graduate nurse, and Mr. Miller, who 
served as a hospital apprentice in the 
Navy, both should find their medi- 
cal experience of great help in their 
new assignment. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Glen W. Wil- 
cox go to Christ Church, Anvik. 
Mrs. Wilcox, the former Joan L. 
Isensee also is a graduate nurse. Mr. 
Wilcox, an alumnus of Hamline 
University, completed his theological 
training at Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Conn., this spring. 

The two bachelors in the group 
are the Rev. Walter W. Hannum 
and the Rev. Robert B. Greene. Mr. 
Hannum is a graduate of State 
Teachers’ College, Westchester, Pa., 
and the Philadelphia Divinity 
School. He expects to work in the 
interior of the Organized Territory. 
Mr. Greene was vicar of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Liberty, Texas, before going 
to St. Timothy’s Mission, ‘Tanacross. 
A graduate of the University of the 
South, he received his B.D. in 1949 
from Virginia Theological Seminary, 
Alexandria, Va. 

‘Two new missionaries to the Mis- 
sionary District of Honolulu are the 
Rev. Harry S. Finkenstaedt, Jr., and 
the Rev. David M. Paisley and his 
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The Rey. Maurice M. Garrison 
Colorado to Philippines 


& 
The Rey. William A. Hio 
Albany to Okinawa 


The Rey. T. Hall Partrick 
N.C, to Dom. Rep. 


wife. A native of Detroit, Mr. Finkenstaedt re- 
ceived a degree in sociology from Yale and grad- 
uated this year from Episcopal ‘Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Paisley, who is thirty-six, brings to his 
ministry a background which includes work in 
a steel mill, eleven years as a mail carrier and 
clerk, and two years as foundry superintendent 
and plant engineer. He has a degree in indus- 
trial engineering from Ohio State University 
and attended Episcopal Theological School. He 
leaves a cure at Grace Church, Port Huron, 
Mich., for Honolulu. 

Going still further across the Pacific is the 
Rev. William A. Hio, who will be at St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s Mission, Naha. A graduate of 
Union College, Mr. Hio received his S.T.B. 
from General this year. He will study Japanese 
at the Institute of Far Eastern Languages of Yale 
University before going to Okinawa. 

Two of the five new appointees to Japan will 
be returning to familiar territory. The Rev. 
Erroll F. W. Rhodes was born in Japan where 
his parents still are Church of Christ mission- 
aries. At twelve he entered Yokohama Interna- 
tional School; at fifteen, he was a student at the 
George Pepperdine College in Los Angeles. In 
1943 he entered the Divinity School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he received a fellowship 


The Rev. E. Pinkney Wroth, Jr. 
Washington to Cuba 


Dr. William R. Orr 
Arkansas to Liberia 


Alice Sano 
Michigan to Japan 


The Rev. 
E. Lucien Malone, Jr. 
Dallas to Virgin Islands 


The Rey. 
Donald E. Bitsberger 
Western Massachusetts 
to Japan 


Arthur H. Peacock 
Chicago to Brazil 


and obtained his Ph.D. in Biblical 
studies. He next taught at Emory 
University in Georgia. During his 
two years there he became interested 
in the Episcopal Church through his 
associations with local Churchmen 
and the rector of Holy Trinity, De- 
catur, Ga. He delved into the writings 
of Anglican scholars and in 1950 was 
confirmed. That same year he mar- 
ried Martha E. Stowell and returned 
to the University of Chicago to do 
research on a New Testament pro- 
ject. He became a special student 
at Seabury-Western ‘Theological 
Seminary, Evanston, Ill. Ordained 
to the diaconate in June, this twenty- 
nine-year-old clergyman is now work- 
ing with a Japanese congregation on 
the West Coast before returning to 
the land of his birth. 

Thomas Kaasa, who goes to Japan 
in August, is another of the new 
missionaries who does not have to 
study the language; he already is a 
fluent linguist, having been an in- 
terpreter and translator in the U. S. 
Marine Corps during World War 
II and part of the Korean conflict. 
At thirty-two he has a background 
in Latin, German, Spanish, French, 
Chinese, Mongolian, Korean, and 


Elias W. Saleeby 
Long Island to Liberia 


The Rey. Glen W. Wilcox 
Minnesota to Alaska 


The Rey. H. S. Finkenstaedt 
New York to Honolulu 


The Rev. W. C. Buck 
Louisiana to Dom. Rep. 


Japanese. A communicant of St. 
Clement’s, Seattle, Oregon, he will 
teach English at St. Paul’s, ‘Tokyo. 

Twenty-four-year-old Alice Sano 
is going to teach music at Shoin 
Junior College in Kobe. A Nisei, 
born in Los Angeles, she has studied 
and taught music for a good part of 
her young life. A communicant of 
St. Andrew’s, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
Miss Sano taught at St. Mary’s 
School, Springfield, S. D., and gradu- 
ated from the University of Mich- 
igan School of Music in 1950. 

The belief that “our Church will 
become stronger at home as it wit- 
nesses to its beliefs abroad,” is one 
reason why the Rev. Donald E. Bits- 
berger chose to be a missionary to 
Japan. A communicant of St. John’s, 
Ashfield, Mass., he is a 1953 gradu- 
ate of Episcopal ‘Theological School 
and.won his bachelor’s degree from 
Yale. Both he and his wife, the 
former Eva S. Friedman, are con- 
verts to the Episcopal Church. 

The Rev.: Wayne B. Williamson, 
Jr., with his wife and two young 
sons only recently returned from 
Oxford, England. A communicant 
of Grace, Los Angeles, he took most 
of his theological training at the 


Melvin Kenny 
New York to Liberia 


Thomas H. Kaasa, Jr. 
Olympia to Japan 
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The Rev. W. W. Hannum 
Pennsylvania to Alaska 


Church Divinity School of the Pa- 
cific, Berkeley, Calif. Here is an- 
other man who worked at a variety 
of jobs before he received a call to 
the ministry. Prior to the war he 
was a federal patrolman along the 
California-Mexico border. A naval 
radar specialist during World War 
II, he also worked as a cable tester 
and a tool design draftsman. He will 
study Japanese in California before 
going to Japan. 

Going still further west to the 
Philippines are the Rev. Maurice 
Martin Garrison and the Rev. and 
Mrs. Richard R. Over. A tutor at 
the General Theological Seminary 
for the past year, Mr. Garrison al- 
ready has arrived in Manila where 
he will teach at St. Andrew’s Theo- 
logical Seminary. When a young 
man he thought of being a doctor 
and under the auspices of the Army 
took part of his pre-medical train- 
ing. He got a B.S. from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota School of Medicine 
in 1946 and the following year won 
his B.A. cum laude from the school 
of liberal arts. After teaching for 
two years he entered General from 
which he received his S.T.B. in 1952. 


continued on page 30 
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Balbalasang Clinic is Closest to My Heart 


By ELLA L. FOERSTEL 


J T is almost two years since I 
came to Balbalasang. I have learned 
much; the people have come to 
know me, and I think I can say the 
work is progressing. 

When I first came the Rev. Ramon 
Alipit was a deacon, but in a few 
months the bishop made his visita- 
tion and he was ordained priest. We 
are most fortunate in having him, 
for he is one of the best. His work 
has not been easy, for he also is a 
stranger in these parts, and like me 
had much to learn. He now has an 
assistant who is a deacon, the Rev. 
Isobelo Lacbawan. Both of them 
are doing much for the people. 

Our high school had its first grad- 
uating class last year. It is not easy 
to get teachers to come to such a re- 
mote place; and we are grateful to 
those who do. Fortunately the prin- 
cipal and his assistant are of this 
place. The school is very active and 
of good standing. We do have visits 
from inspectors at times, and their 
only complaint is our lack of equip- 
ment. Through the kindness of 
many friends this is gradually being 
improved, and we hope soon to have 
our permanent school permit. 

I enjoy teaching the fourth-year 
girls home-making and child care. 
Most of the classes are held in my 
home for it is their only chance of 
seeing things which are the least bit 
modern, such as making a bed. Most 
of these girls sleep on the floor with 
just a blanket for a covering. Some 


@ Miss ForrstEL is the nurse in 
charge of St. Paul’s Mission Dispen- 
sary, Balbalasang, the Philippines. 
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may have a rattan bed, but there 
would be no mattress. The girls are 
enthusiastic. 

Then the clinic, which is closest 
to my heart. It is not easy, and we 
have many anxious times. We have 
had serious cases; and it is a great 
responsibility. How badly I want 
to get a doctor in here for cases too 
ill to be moved, and yet there is no 
one to come. We must take care of 
them as best as we can. I know we 
would fail but for the strength and 
help which is given from Above. 
Mrs. Anne Dungo, a St. Luke’s grad- 
uate, is my great helper. I leave to 
her most of the daily clinic work. 
I call her the “obstetrician and 
pediatrician” and I am the “consult- 
ing doctor and surgeon.” 

Marian Davis, who has been in 
the Philippines several years, and 
with whom I was interned during 
the war, is coming next month. Not 
only will it be wonderful to have her 
companionship but also her help. 


UTO Buys a Horse 


Another joy is a horse given me 
from the United ‘Thank Offering. 
(This was after her first hectic trip 
in to Balbalasang on foot.) He is 
such a help. The saddle that came 
with him is comfortable, so I do not 
tire when I am riding. I have him 
led, for one can only walk on these 
trails. Besides I am not a real horse- 
woman, and I feel easier when some 
one else has the reins and I can just 
hang on! Aside from this, I find 
my time filled with holding back 
the over-hanging branches. For this 
gift I am deeply grateful. 


My latest project, and the one for 
which I hope to have Miss Davis’ 
help is a nursery-kindergarten. I 
found that much of the _ illness 
among our children was caused by 
their being left alone, or with a 
young brother or sister, while the 
mother was in the field harvesting 
or seeding. There were so many 
upsets because “he was given raw 
camote (sweet potato) or they had 
him out playing in the rain.” 

We didn’t have much to start with, 
except part of the girls’ dormitory, 
but it has been a wonderful success. 
I bathe five or six babies each morn- 
ing, and we treat all their ailments. 
The older ones are taken to another 
room where a volunteer teacher 
works with them most of the morn- 
ing. We have from thirty-five to 
forty-five a day. The children love 
it, though at first it was certainly a 
“howling success!” The parents are 
ever so grateful, and now that seed- 
ing time is over the mothers are 
coming in turns, two a day to help 
us. Also, they send in rice and some- 
times a little vegetable. We are giv- 
ing each child milk and cod liver oil 
in the morning and a lunch of rice 
and vegetables. It has been won- 
derful to see the improvement in 
them. 


Banana, Papaya, Coffee Trees 


I have enjoyed working to im- 
prove the compound grounds, and 
I am thankful to have flowers bloom- 
ing at last. I have planted banana, 
papaya, and coffee trees. The ba- 
nanas are just bearing fruit for the 
first time. My vegetable garden does 
not thrive as well as I could wish, 
when I need them so much. As for 
my chickens, they are a discouraging 
industry, costly and giving very little 
income. I now have three ducks and 
two ducklings. 

I have had several trips out to 
Manila and Baguio since I came in 
two years ago. I do not mind the 
trail when I go out the alternate way 
by Abra. It is long and tiring but 
not so nerve-racking as I found the 
way by which I came in. Again my 
horse is a great help. Of course I 
love these trips out, seeing all my 
friends, getting in a movie, eating 
plenty of ice cream and all the meat 
I can tuck away, to last until I can 
get out again. 


TWO HUNDRED FAMILIES have joined St. Michael’s in six years. 


Photos by Ferguson 
Confirmation 


classes, such as this presented to Bishop Hatch, Suffragan of Connecticut, by the Rey. 
Winfred B. Langhorst, rector (third from right), usually include forty or fifty people. 


FACULTY of church school holds banquet 
in roomy parish hall. Below, yearly memo- 
rial service in which community takes part. 


a T has been said that successful 
living depends on knowing where 
you are, where you want to go, and 
how you are going to get there. St. 
Michael’s Church, Naugatuck, 
Conn., believes that this rule applies 
to the Church as well. 

St. Michael’s attracted the atten- 
tion of many other churches when in 
1945 an enthusiasm began which 
lifted parish life out of a lethargic 
routine and into an exciting new 
tempo. When St. Michael’s is asked 
for the formula for its progress, the 
people reply that it is a matter of 
“evaluation, perspective, and lots of 
hard work.” The story told in this 


@ Miss Brown is director of religious 
education at St. Michaels Church, 
Naugatuck. 


ST. MICHAEL’S, Naugatuck, Conn., once 


slumbering; shows ever-increasing vitality 


St. Michael} 


CONNECTICUT PARISH | 


parish is one that is retold in many 
others and potentially in more. It is 
a story of a parish that was asleep 
and what happened when it was 
aroused from its slumbers. 

Seven years ago the Rev. Winfred 
B. Langhorst arrived as the new rec- 
tor of St. Michael’s. He found a 
church that needed many repairs 
but most of all, it needed an enthu- 
siasm among the people. At best sev- 
enty people came to services, and 
parish activities were few. 

Today attendance has reached 
more than three hundred at the two 
services. ‘The church school has 
grown from sixty to more than two 
hundred, established organizations 
have flourished, new ones have 
sprung up, all reflecting new life in 


the parish. 


A girls’ choir, a square dance club, 
couples’ club, and the Playmakers, 
a theatrical group, all developed 
within the seven-year period. The 


By EMILY 
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CHRIST CHURCH, Bethany, adopted by 
St. Michael’s, also records fine growth 


Lives Again 


-AYS RECORD GROWTH 


budget has been doubled, improve- 
ments have been made on the prop- 
erty, and almost two hundred new 
families have been added. 

St. Michael’s adopted Christ 
Church, Bethany, Conn., in 1945. 
Here the pattern of growth has been 
repeated on a smaller scale. Six or 
seven people attended Sunday serv- 
ices then, six children composed the 
church school. There were no guilds, 
no choir, no acolytes, no young peo- 
ple’s groups. Two..old fashioned 
wood burning stoves heated the 
church. The church had no vicar; 
students from Berkeley Divinity 
School in New Haven conducted 
Sunday services. 

Today Christ Church has its own 
rector, the Rev. Richard S. Beattie; 
about one hundred communicants; 
an active church school; a choir; and 
growing parish organizations. 

The first step toward progress was 
taken in 1945 when the two churches 
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VENISON is specialty of newly formed Men’s Association, which cooks annual game 


decided to evaluate their assets and 
liabilities, to find out where they 
were. [hese surveys not only in- 
cluded an analysis of the physical 
plants of each church, but the or- 
ganizations within the church as 
well, concentrating on their rela- 
tionship to the needs of the people. 

From the studies, they decided 
next on the most important jobs to 
do and from this perspective, this 
deciding where they wanted to go, 
they were able to set their goals. 
They knew that attendance needed 
encouragement and that people had 
to feel a part of the church. They 
decided which improvements needed 
to be made first on the church’s prop- 
erty. Most important, they knew 
that hard work and sacrifice were re- 
quired of each of them. 


dinner. Members display culinary talents at other times; above, Communion breakfast. 
Special service and meal is outdoor family festival, attracting more than four hundred. 


TREBLED in size in six years, church school 
has special projects, such as supporting 
child in Philippines. 


Below is graduation. 


MEETING the women of Windham House, national graduate training center for 
women in New York City, helps members of St. Bartholomew’s, New York, Woman’s 
Auxiliary, understand how United Thank Offering works. One of the outstanding Wind- 
ham House students, Mrs. Helen Adiseshiah of Delhi, India, here serves Mrs. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, wife of St. Bartholomew’s rector and Windham House board member. 
Mrs. Adiseshiah’s story of what Windham House has meant is written on these pages. 
Behind Mrs. Stokes are Susanne Greenwall Reid, student house chairman, Helen B. Turn- 
bull, Windham House Director. Upper right, Mrs. Harold Pim, diocesan UTO treasurer. 


1 ate y House, the graduate 
training center for the women of the 
Episcopal Church, seems a cold, 
formal, precise description of the 
institution which was to be the most 
dynamic influence in my not by any 
means uneventful life but that is 
exactly what Windham House meant 
to me two years ago in Delhi. Ten 
thousand miles away from New 
York, the mail brought letters and 
blanks with endless directions to be 
followed and numberless questions 
to be answered before I was accepted 
as a member of Windham House. 

As I wearily plowed through the 
papers, I wondered what kind of 
fellowship this was that I was to 
enter for it demanded such tremen- 
dous preparation. This, however, 
was as nothing compared to the med- 
ical blanks that arrived in the final 
stages. 

I was told in explicit terms that 
I was not to go to my family physi- 
cian but to go to a doctor named by 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, and to fol- 
low closely the directions given in 
the blanks. This required a week’s 
leave from my work at the univer- 
sity and a visit to every known spe- 
cialist with a final check-up by a 
general physician. 
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At the end of the week, I felt I 
was going through a strange experi- 
ence. After being bewildered and 
somewhat upset at having to go 
through this multiplicity of exam- 
inations and check-ups, I began to 
experience an almost mystic spiritual 
exaltation. 

I was not striving for something 
small and easy but I was straining 


Life at Win 
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Gives Meanin} 


myself to the utmost to enter into 
a heritage beyond my reckoning and 
it was at this point that Windham 
House began to take concrete shape 
in my mind. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary would 
not demand such standards except 
for a reason which must in reality 
lead to something of substance and 
stature. “With this overwhelming 
conviction came a new humility of 
spirit, and I found myself thanking 
God for the great opportunity that 
awaited me. 

‘Today I can look back with perfect 
equanimity upon the unbelievable 
hurdles I had to pass; often the light 
that appeared in the distance seemed 
to disappear, and I wondered if I 
should ever reach New York. But 
the day came when I had a letter 
put into my hands from National 
Headquarters in New York telling 
me that I would be welcome at 
Windham House in September, 
1951. My dream of a year had come 
true! 


TRAINING at Women’s Christian College, Madras, India, helped Helen Adiseshiah take 
advantage of Windham House opportunities. College is aided by United Thank Offering. 
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It seemed rather appropriate that 
with all my impatience to hasten 
this great thing that had come, | 
should travel the ten thousand miles 
that separated me from Windham 
House by air. On September 7, 
1951, I crossed the threshold of 
Windham House. The moment I 
entered and received a warm, hearty 
handshake from the director, Helen 
Turnbull, I knew that the warmth 
and friendliness in the House would 
make my dream real. 

It is life at Windham House that 
gives meaning to everything one 
learns in the Christian religion. At 
the General Theological Seminary 
I attended the classes of two great 
teachers who have made much in the 
Scriptures and in Christian living 
meaningful to me. Living, in the 
fullest sense of the term, at Wind- 
ham House is the logical, practical 
expression of all that I learn and 
believe in theory. 

In the House is Christian life as 
it is expressed by women ranging in 
age from twenty-one to fifty, all at 
various levels of intellectual and 
spiritual maturity. There is no more 
effective weapon than Christian life 
to break down the barriers of nation- 
ality, race, and culture. There are 
three of us “foreign” students in the 
House this year, living among twen- 
ty-seven American.. students. and 
members of the staff. But we three 
are no more foreign than if we had 
hailed from Southern Ohio or the 
middle of Texas. At one time when 
I faced a personal difficulty which 
appeared my burden alone, I found 
I had the whole House bearing the 
burden, with me. Bear ye one an- 
others burdens is an injunction 
that is not preached in vain at Wind- 
ham House. 

One visitor, watching us have fun 
in the House, said, “I am glad you 
take your religion so cheerfully.” It 
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Mrs. Adiseshiah Earns NYU 


Doctorate in Record Time 


Sinn is not the primary concern 

of Mrs. Helen Adiseshiah’s life, but her : 
achievements in the field are indicative of the Helen Adiseshiah 
eagerness and vitality with which she lives. 

Her charm and wit are combined with an intelligence that results 
in a woman who not only has great intellectual capacities but also 
is exciting, compelling, and extremely capable. Her charm has won 
her many friends in this country and, in turn, has deepened the 
respect of those who have met her for the country which she 
represents. 

She left Delhi, India, in September, 1951, for the United States 
and further study at Manhattan’s New York University. Sponsored 
by the United Thank Offering, the Watumull Foundation, and 
awards from the Fulbright Travel Grant, she lived at Windham 
House, the graduate training center for women of the Church, 
while she was in New York City. 

After completing the requirements for a Master of Arts degree 
in education, New York University, impressed with her work and 
ability, encouraged her to work towards a doctorate. Further grants 
from the Watumull Foundation and the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh enabled her to continue her studies and 
in June, 1953, less than two years after her arrival in the United 
States, Mrs. Adiseshiah was awarded a degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy from New York University. 

Mrs. Adiseshiah is heir to a strong Anglican tradition from her 
father, grandfather, and great grandfather who were priests of the 
Church in India. Her father represented the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel at St. Paul’s Church in Bangalore, India, 
where she was born. 

She studied at Women’s Christian College in Madras, and re- 
ceived degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts with honors 
in English language and literature at the University of Madras. 
Later she studied at London University, received her teacher’s 
diploma, and returned to India where she lectured in child and 
educational psychology and was chairman of the department of 
English at Lady Irwin College of the University of Delhi. 

Before returning to Lady Irwin College, she spoke to various 
groups throughout the United States on a tour, sponsored jointly 
by the United Thank Offering and New York University. 


made me feel that religion might 
easily be regarded as an affliction. 
How ironical indeed! When we are 
not at our term papers and exam- 
inations, there is no group that has 
such spontaneous fun as we do. 
Among other things, we aspire to 


present the more august of our pro- 
fessors with tortoises, and honor 
them, the professors, not the tor- 
toises, in our skits which are fairly 

frequent and frequently brilliant. 
Windham House prepares __ its 
continued on page 27 
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DOORS of Japanese American community center in Min- 
nesota’s Twin Cities are open in hospitality to Indians 


We Minnesota’s Twin Cities, the 
Church is ministering to the In- 
dians who are leaving reservation 
life behind in search of a future in 
the city. Ministry to the Indians is 
not new to the Church, for it was 
helping them before there was reser- 
vation life, before cities had been 
developed, even before the country 
had a government. But city life is 
new to the Indians and the Church’s 
work with Indians in the city is 
equally new. 

The exodus from the reservation 
to urban life was stimulated by 
World War II when Indian men 
went into the service and many In- 
dian women went to work in war 
industries. After the war they were 
reluctant to return to reservation 
life, and understandably so, for op- 
portunities are decidedly limited. 

Of the 25,000 Indians in Minne- 
sota, the largest number is found not 
on the reservation or in the Indian 
communities but rather in the Twin 
Cities since the reservations cannot 
economically support them. A recent 
survey shows that the reservations 
and Indian communities can sup- 
port just one-third of the total In- 
dian population. 

Citizens of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul long have been aware of the 
Indian’s problems. One short walk 
along Washington Avenue, the skid 
row district of Minneapolis, on any 
evening is enough to produce suf- 
ficient, tangible, and convincing 
evidence of the intensity of the prob- 
lems. ‘The number of Indian youths 
who appear before the court every 
week, the men and women who regu- 
larly frequent the city work houses, 
led public-spirited citizens to or- 
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ganize various groups to solve the 
so-called Indian problem. 

Community organizations flourish 
in the Twin Cities, with the Mayor’s 
Council of Human Relations, the 
City Fair Employment — Practices 
Commission, Jewish Council, Urban 
League, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, all ready to 
meet civic problems. Many other 
groups, in addition to the local 
councils of churches and Church- 
women, were prepared to handle the 
Indians’ problems. 

None of them had met with any 
degree of success, however, chiefly 
because everything had been done 
for the Indian and not with him. 
The American Indians were not 
participating in either the planning 
or the execution of the programs. 

Japanese Americans in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul have faced many 
of the same problems which are now 


being met by the American Indians. 


The Rev. Daisuke Kitagawa has 
been in Minnesota for almost a 
decade, first ministering to Japanese 
American soldiers stationed at Fort 
Snelling and remaining after the 
war to work with the two hundred 
Nisei families who stayed in the 
Twin Cities. His goal is not to 
establish a Nisei parish, but to help 
them become integrated into ongo- 
ing parishes and the community. 
The Japanese Americans felt a 
need for a centralization of their 
activities without segregating them- 
selves from the community or the 
community from them. The idea of 
a community center was born. The 
center, sponsored by the Diocese of 
Minnesota, is not to be a tool for 
promoting their own interests but 


Japanese American Center Eases 
Step from Reservation to City 


for promoting better relationships 
between themselves and the local 
community. 

It has served as a real center of 
activity, group activities to which 
Nisei feel both free and proud to 


invite their new friends. Every year 


the center sponsors a bazaar and 
Japanese food, displays of flower 
arrangements, articles of art, dolls, 
and hostesses in native Japanese 
costumes attract many people in the 
cities. 

The Japanese Americans under- 
stand the problems which the In- 
dians are meeting for they are not 
unlike their own. They opened to 
them the doors of their Japanese 
American Community Center for use 
as an American Indian center. 

That the Nisei group has taken 
the local American Indian group 
under its wing is an outstanding in- 
dication of the progress of the Nisei, 
more particularly in the area of so- 
cial responsibilities. "The Indians 
are meeting legal; social, political, 
and economic barriers which are 
familiar ones to the Nisei. 

In 1948 the Minneapolis Church 
Federation called a meeting of peo- 
ple concerned with the American 
Indians’ problems and the group, 
in turn, asked the mayor to appoint 
a commission to study the situation. 
The Mayor’s Council on Human 
Relations assigned the investigation 
to the chairman of the special prob- 
lems committee. The chairman was 
Mr. Kitagawa. 

A dynamic, enthusiastic, and 
friendly person, he is both an intel- 
ligent and disciplined worker. Phys- 
ically, Mr. Kitagawa is taller than 

continued on page 24 
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Minneapolis Star 
TRADITIONAL DANCES of Minnesota’s VETERAN missionary among Indians, the Rev. David W. Clark (left) is to begin work 


Indians are one of star attractions at September 1 as director of United Church Committee for Indian Work in Twin Cities. 
social gatherings of American Indians, Here he confers with the Rt. Rey. Stephen E. Keeler, Bishop of Minnesota and chair- 
Inc., which are held in Japanese American man of committee, and Charles Ackley and Mrs. Mike Dauphinais, representatives of 
center. Grandpas and grandmas enjoy see- American Indians, Inc., which is helping Indians from the reservations to adjust them- 
ing their grandchildren wearing Indian selves to their new city life. Committee sponsors include Episcopal Church, Minne- 
costumes and learning steps of old dances. sota Council of Churches, and National Council of Churches Home Missions Division. 


BI-RACIAL effort builds entrance in Commu- 
nity Center basement (left). Below, Mike Dau- 
phinais, Sioux Indian, gestures with chopsticks. 
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PROMINENT in the Japanese Church’s twenty-fourth General Synod, the first held 


since signing of the peace treaty, were the Rt. Rey. Michael H. Yashiro, Presiding 
Bishop (center), and the Hon. Francis B. Sayre, Presiding Bishop Sherrill’s personal 


envoy to Church in Japan. 


J. Earl Fowler (left) recently Associate Secretary in the 


Overseas Department, returns to Japan as a missionary in August. 


J HAVE presided at the General 
Synod of this Church three times, 
and this is the first time’ that I 
could discern definite order and 
unity among us,” said the Rt. Rey. 
Michael H. Yashiro, Presiding Bish- 
op of the Nippon Se: Ko Kwai, at 
the close of the twenty-fourth Gen- 
eral Synod of the Japanese Church 
in April. “I... see that the Nippon 
Sei Ko Kwai has completed its work 
of rehabilitation during the past 
seven years, and is ready to advance.” 

A visitor to last year’s General 
Convention in Boston, Bishop Ya- 
shiro was impressed by the devo- 
tional addresses given and the synod 
arranged to have the Rt. Rev. Mat- 
thias Sasaki, Bishop of Kyoto, make 
the same type of address which, he 
said, “helped us a great deal.’’ 

He also reported that he was im- 
pressed with the presence of mis- 
sionaries, in spite of their difficul- 
ties in understanding the discussions 
in Japanese. 

Bishop Yashiro was distressed, 
however, that more of the clergy 
were not able to take time from their 
parochial duties to attend the meet- 
ings. About one hundred clerical 
and lay delegates from the Church’s 
ten dioceses gathered at Holy Trin- 
ity, Tokyo, for the synod which was 
the first since the signing of the 
peace treaty. He cited the need for 
capable laymen as delegates to the 
synod. “Therein les one weakness 
of our Church.” 

He also expressed concern over 
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the “tendency toward parliamen-- 
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tarianism.” Rules, canons, and con- 
stitutions, he says, are human pro- 
ductions and lack “vision of the 
age ...a missionary spirit.” 

Bishop Yashiro is solicitous about 
the physical welfare of the majority 
of the delegates whom he described 
as “quite delicate.” 

“To participate in full sessions 
for four days is a heavy duty for 
them. Most of them were exhausted 
at the end... some. of them could 
not sleep because of excessive fatigue 
... I must pray for our délegates to 
have stronger health.” 


Provisional acceptance of a revised 
Prayer Book” and plans for a Lay- 
men’s Evangelization Movement 
were the highlights of the meeting. 

The proposed revision was the re- 
sult of three years’ work by a com- 
mittee of three bishops and eleven 
priests, all Japanese, which had been 
appointed at the 1950 synod. The 
Rt. Rev. Timothy Makita, Bishop 
of Tokyo, was chairman. 

The committee asked that the re- 
vision.-be. accepted for provisional 
use throughout the Nippon Sei Ko 
Kwai, explaining that the liturgy is 
a living expression of the worship 
of the Church and that it should be 
used on the parish level before final 
action was taken. The committee 
also pointed out that the revision 
was made in the light of Biblical 
authority, the insights of the early 
Church, the writings of the Church 
Fathers, and the writings of con- 
temporary liturgists and the liturgies 
of other branches of the Anglican 
Communion. 

The revision as proposed will per- 
mit the Kyrie Eleison to be three- 


BREAK between sessions of Synod finds an impromptu conference of British, Canadian, 


and American missionaries. 


Right is the Rey. William D. Eddy, an American who 


is assistant chaplain and teacher of religious studies, Momoyama Boys’ School, Osaka. 
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fold or ninefold and may be in 
Greek or Japanese, the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis follows the Kyrie, the Creed is 
optional except on Sundays and 
feast days, and the Proper Prefaces 


have been increased to thirteen. 


Omission of the Summary of the 
Law, the Ten Commandments and 
the Collect which follows, and the 
Comfortable Words makes the new 
rite shorter than either the English 
or American rite. Both the exhorta- 
tion to confession and the confession 
itself are presented in a shortened 
form. 

An expanded calendar of the new 
book provides ninety-five red and 
black letter days; among the black 
days is one for the Twenty-Six 
Martyrs of Nagasaki. Other changes 
were passed on Morning Prayer, 
Evening Prayer, Litany, marriage 
and funeral services, and Confirma- 
tion but the Holy Communion was 
the object of most of the revision. 

The voting was preceded by two 
hours of discussion and an exhorta- 
tion by Bishop Yashiro who remind- 
ed the delegates that the Prayer Book 
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WOMAN’S AUXILIARY of the Japanese Church held meeting concurrently with 
Synod. Highlights of the Synod were plans for a Laymen’s Evangelization Movement 
and provisional acceptance of a revised Prayer Book. 


is a “symbol of unity’ and that if 
the revision were passed, ‘“‘every par- 
ish must manifest the perfect unity 
of the Church, and follow the deci- 
sion of the synod with obedience.” 
The inauguration of a Laymen’s 
Evangelization Movement was the 
result of a suggestion of the Hon. 
Francis B. Sayre (ForrH, February, 
page 32), the personal representative 
to Japan of the Presiding Bishop. 
He pointed out that less than half 
of one per cent of the population 
of Japan is Christian and called for 
a laymen’s movement which would 
be inspired by the clergy but come 
from the laity. He recommended 
that every layman pledge to bring 


BANQUET was attended by about a hundred lay and clerical delegates who represented 
all ten dioceses of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. At the close of the Synod Bishop Yashiro 
viewed his Church as having completed rehabilitation and now being ready for advance. 
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one person to the Church. 

Work has been begun by the Na- 
tional Christian Council of Japan 
on behalf of non-Roman Churches 
towards a six-years’ all evangelistic 
crusade and Mr. Sayre expressed the 
hope that the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai 
would “lead the way.’’ Plans were 
immediately made to call laymen to- 
gether in each of the ten dioceses to 
establish the movement and for a 
laymen’s rally this summer. 

In his address, Mr. Sayre said, 
“Our generation is watching the 
spread of an ideology which is in 
irreconcilable conflict with the 
teachings of Christianity. Since the 
days of Rome was there ever such 
a challenge flung at the Christian 
Church?” 

The Woman’s Auxiliary to the 
Nippon Se: Ko Kwai was held con- 
currently with the synod and their 
resolution to pray regularly for the 
Japanese clergy to refrain from 
smoking and drinking caused con- 
siderable discussion among the dele- 
gates. 

Bishop Yashiro points out that this 
habit was acquired largely during 
the war when nerves were strained 
and food severely limited. “Those 
who give up smoking and drinking 


very often fall into the power of 


Satan through spiritual pride,” said 
Bishop Yashiro. “On the other 
hand, those who are weak and can- 
not give up smoking and drinking 
often are conscious of their own 
sinfulness and are truly humble be- 
fore Almighty God. In any case... 
I do pray for these two groups.” 
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CHURCHMEN’S checks are translated by the Presiding Bishop’s 


Fund for World Relief into aid for the suffering. Above, in a hard- CHIEF CHAPLAIN of U.S. Forces in Trieste, Lt. Col. Kenneth 


© 


Bees 


core Austrian refugee camp, or Parsch, for those who are not easily hundred food packages in front of the Swedish barracks camp. 


placed, a Russian Orthodox Archbishop distributes food parcels. 


EPISCOPAL food packages are distributed in West Berlin by World Council of 
Churches representatives, Mrs. Bodensieck and Mr. Ziedrick, backs to camera. Bishop’s 
Fund was founded in 1940 by the National Council to facilitate spontaneous action 
on the part of interested laypeople disturbed by the tragic need throughout the world. 
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PRESIDING BISHOP’S FUND 1 


Bruce the United States e 
tered World War II Churchm 
began sending checks and curren 
to the Presiding Bishop and to t 
Treasurer of the National Counc 
asking that the money be used f 
relief of suffering people. Moved ! 
tragic need, but not knowing he 
best to help, they asked the Chur 
to be their agent. 

To facilitate this spontaneous ¢ 
tion the National Council esta 
lished in October, 1940, the Presi 
ing Bishop’s Fund for World Relie 
Contributions increased as the hea 
lines told of refugees’ plights. 
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| is surrounded by refugees awaiting the distribution of four 
Sowers formerly was rector of Holy Trinity, Greenpoint, N. Y. 


ing for Refugees 


ATESECHURCHMEN’S GIFTS INTO TANGIBLE ASSISTANCE 


his year, as every year since 1940 
sn the program was. .started, 
urchmen in this country have ex- 
ssed their concern for suffering 
ple throughout the world. Dur- 
the first half of 1953, about 45,- 
/ pounds of clothing and. 7,000 
inds of food packages have been 
t overseas by Episcopalians di- 
ly through «Church World Serv- 
shipping centers. In addition to 
, cash contributions to the Pre- 
ng Bishop’s Fund have made it 
sible to purchase and ship 28,100 
inds of food parcels to hard-core 
igees (old, sick, and widows with 
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small children; people who cannot 
be relocated) in West Germany, 
western sectors of Berlin, Austria, 
Trieste, and Belgium. 

Woolen blankets worth $1,750 
were dispatched to the needy in 
Korea, $1,000 bought food in Europe 
for needy Orthodox theological stu- 
dents, and $3,000 was appropriated 
toward the purchase of food and 
clothing for the civil war victims-in 
Northern Greece. 

Medical supplies worth $150 were 
sent to hard-core refugee homes and 
orphanages in Belgium and _ bulk 


continued on page 25 
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EACH BOX bears the word Episcopal. Below, a Hungarian widow, 
Elisabeth Friedrich, receives a similar box from Chaplain Sowers. 
She cannot emigrate with her granddaughter and great-granddaugh- 
ter, because of her age. 
all three women, and Mrs. Friedrich is reluctant to enter a home. 


It is impossible to obtain a placement for 


lis 


NOW QUICK, home with the parcel! 
Young and old alike wait in line for 
Episcopal packages in a Salzburg Parsch. 
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Sa 2 
TCA Photos by Griff Davis 
FIRST GRADUATION exercises since Cuttington College’s 


re-establishment in February, 1949, are held at Suakoko, Li- 
beria. Among the spectators is a little boy named Cutting- 
ton (standing at left). The college aims especially to meet 
the Church’s need for well-trained clergy and teachers who 
would assume responsibility to develop their country. 


x 


CLAN CHIEF of the Kpelle Tribe, follow by new- 
ly elected paramount chief, arrives at Cuttington 
for commencement. After school year closed, campus 
was used by Liberian Department of Public Instruc- 
tion for Teachers Institute, training program for 
elementary teachers of Central, Western Provinces. 


uttington Marks A 


DIGNITARIES ATTEND FIRST GRADUATIC 


Sia 


; 


 . | : : : 
LIBERIA’S PRESIDENT, William V. S. Tubman, was speaker 
at Cuttington commencement. Government officials are at left. 


sis os zs see os Bonz ae Sie S eee 2 


IN PROCESSION leaving building are President Tubman; Bishop Harris; 
the Rey. Seth C. Edwards, principal of college; government officials 
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LIBERIA COLLEGE 


MISSIONARY BISHOP, the Rt. Rev. 
Bravid W. Harris, addresses the graduates 


CHOIR and students enter chapel for graduation exercises. Once again 
Cuttington College is valuable gid in providing church and State leaders, 
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THE FOUR graduates are (left to right) Samuel Ford Dennis of Cape Palmas; Lazarus 
Okeke of Nigeria, theology student; Wellington Neufville of Cape Palmas; and Melvin 
Mason of Arthington, first student at new Cuttington. They received B.A. degrees; 
Mr. Dennis also received B.D. and was ordained deacon (FORTH, June, inside cover). 


POINT FOUR TCA Chief Architect Henry Boles 
(right) looks over site for new girls’ dormitory on 
graduation day with Wentworth E. Miller, on faculty; 
and Sergio Barbeski of Public Works and Utilities 


HOLY HILL 


Cick year in early May, there comes a 
high day on the Holy Hill in Alexandria, ~ 
Va., when the community at the Virginia — 
Theological Seminary holds its annual fair, _ 
inaugurated in 1933 to emphasize the im- _ 
portance of missions and benefit the work 
of the Church at home and overseas. Thou- 
sands of visitors came this year to enjoy 
the high spirits and good humor of the 
seminarians, professors, Woman’s Aux- 
~iliary, and parishioners of Immanuel 
Church-on-the-Hill and learn about mis- 
sions. This year the wild west was the 
theme, with everything from a tonsorial par- 
lor run by the Very Rev. E. Felix Kloman, 


PENNIES are tossed for favorite missions as George Ballentine, secretary dean of the seminary, to a rodeo. It gave 
of seminary missionary society, and Seymour Flinn, its president, supervise everybody a good time and raised $3,000. 


PERSONALIZED exhibit on missions is central feature of fair. Tapes lead from model of seminary’s Aspinwall Hall to spots on 
missionary district maps where former students have gone. There also were exhibits sent by the Bishops of Alaska and Honolulu. 
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Sour people want the world to 
be run like the croquet game in 
Alice in Wonderland. You will re- 
member that Lewis Carroll has the 
croquet mallets, the balls, the 
wickets, all dancing around in great 
confusion; and Alice complains: 

“They all quarrel so dreadfully 
one cannot hear oneself speak, and 
they don’t seem to have any rules in 
particular; at least, if there are, no- 
body attends to them.” 

These people somehow imagine 
that two billion or more people, and 
a hundred or so nations, somehow 
live together in the world without 
rules, or if there are rules, without 
anyone paying much attention to 
them. 

Naturally, such people are against 
the United Nations because one of 
the main jobs of the UN is to find 
the kind of rules which will enable 
people and nations to live together 
without confusion, and to enforce 
the rules which had been agreed 
upon by the majority. 

The Episcopal Church, for more 
than fifty years, has supported the 
idea of international co-operation 
and organization through resolutions 
passed at General Conventions. 

The National Council’s Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations 
is charged with the responsibility of 
furthering in parishes and dioceses 
programs of social education and 
community action which will carry 
out the will of the Church as ex- 
pressed in General Convention. 


About a year ago, the Department 
decided to find out, as much as pos- 
sible, what Episcopalians actually 
think about our relations with our 
neighbors the world over. A number 
of questions dealing with interna- 
tional relations were included in a 
national Opinion Poll. 

It was felt by the committee which 
prepared the poll that is was impor- 
tant to know whether people thought 
that there was even a possibility of 
avoiding another war. The question 
therefore was asked as to whether or 
not Episcopalians felt that we would 
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Your World-Do Churchmen 
Support World Co-operation 


have to fight another world war. The 
poll showed that 80 per cent of the 
clergy believed that another war can 
be avoided. Laymen were a little 
more pessimistic, and only 66 per 
cent of them felt that another war 
could be avoided. 

The American people depend on 
people in a number of other coun- 


tries for certain raw materials, with-. 


out which the economic and national 
programs of the country could not 
be carried out successfully. This 
nation could not get along without 
products which it imports from 
other nations. The opinion poll 
sought to find out what Episcopa- 
lians felt about our responsibility 
to help people in other countries 
who may need the technical and 
scientific knowledge and production 
skills in which we excel. 

Three-quarters or 76 per cent of 
the lay people who participated in 
the poll said that the United States 
should assist foreign aid programs, 
to help so-called underdeveloped 
countries raise their standard. of 
living and eliminate poverty and 
disease. ‘The bishops and _ priests 
were even more enthusiastic. Ninety- 
five per cent of the bishops were in 
favor of it and 88 per cent of the 
priests. 

Another question was asked, the 
answers to which suggest that while 
Episcopalians apparently are over- 
whelmingly in favor of world co-op- 
eration, such as ts undertaken 
through the United Nations, many 
of them do not know as much as they 
might about various UN programs. 

A question was asked about the 
United Nations co-operating agency 
known as UNESCO. It was felt that 
this would be of especial importance 
to church people since UNESCO, in 
association with the United Nations, 
encourages world development of 
education, science, and culture. 

Yet, the poll showed that not all 
Episcopalians knew for what the 
letters UNEsco stand. Only about 
one-half of the bishops and _ priests 


checked the correct answer and only 
about one out of three of the lay 
people knew the correct answer. 

A recent study, undertaken by the 
National Executive Board of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, gives a picture 
about the same as that of the 
Opinion Poll. More than 5,000 
Episcopalians in forty-five dioceses 
and missionary districts and in 152 
different parishes were interviewed 
by members of the WA. 


Eighty-six per cent of those inter- 
viewed felt that the United Nations 
is the best instrument existing today 
working for peace. 

Fifty-one per cent of them felt 
that the most important task which 
the United Nations faces, aside from 
achieving peace in Korea, is “‘to de- 
velop standards which will define 
and protect human rights for all.” 

The second most important task 
of the United Nations, apart from 
Korea, was reported to be “to help 
underdeveloped nations to increase 
their production of food and other 
goods.”” ‘This was voted by 39 per 
cent of the people. 

Only 10 per cent felt that the most 
important job facing the United 
Nations is “to provide shelter, food, 
and health protection for refugees 
and for needy children.” 

Perhaps one of the most encourag- 
ing things about this study con- 
ducted by the Woman’s Auxiliary is 
the fact that 64 per cent of the par- 
ishes reporting stated that they 
planned to do something further 
about understanding and supporting 
the United Nations in the future. 


This is the last article in a series based 
on an Opinion Poll, highlighting the think- 
ing of Episcopalians today. 
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VOORHEES, Denmark, S. C., is one of finest schools and junior colleges in State. Sup- 


GSE ¢ 


port comes from South Carolina dioceses and American Church Institute for Negroes. 


By MARGARET WICKENBERG 


cease School and Junior 
College in Denmark, S. C., is the 
dream come true of a young Negro 
woman, Elizabeth Evelyn Wright, 
who gathered fourteen pupils, two 
chairs, and a borrowed bell to begin 
a small school in 1897. Later the 
school moved to two rooms above a 
store and enrollment leaped to 250 
students. The school moved again, 
this time to a three-room shanty. 


ST. PHILIP’S CHAPEL, where President Halliburton holds 
daily services, was built with aid of United Thank Offering 


pt 


Miss Wright died before she was 
forty but her zeal and devotion won 
many friends for the school and her 
successors carried on her vision and 
hope. ‘Today Voorhees has more 
than three hundred students, a three- 
hundred-fifty-acre campus, and, best 
of all, a top rating from the South- 
ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. 

The high school is one of the ten 
Negro schools in the State that was 
fully accredited in the school year 
1951-1952 and the only one located 


nurse. 


PIONEER 


in a rural community. The junior 
college is the only junior college in 
the State with the Southern Associa- 
tion’s A rating, and one of six in- 
stitutions for Negroes in the entire 
State offering work of college grade 
recognized at all by the Southern 
Association. 

When Miss Wright started the 
small school, its news spread rapidly 
since sentiment against the educa- 
tion of Negroes was strong. Among 


the people who heard about the 


school was Ralph Voorhees of Clin- 
ton, N. J., who became interested 
in its future and was its greatest 
benefactor. He gave the original 
two hundred eighty acres of land on 
which the school stands, two dormi- 
tories, a hospital, boys’ trade build- 
ing, and funds for current expenses. 
The school took his name in 1902, 
became incorporated under State 
laws, and Mrs. Voorhees gave an ad- 
ditional one hundred acres three 
years later. ; 
During World War I Voorhees’ 
funds were low and gifts to the 
school were few. The doors were 
about to be closed when the director 
of the American Church Institute 


a Ess 


SPOTLESS infirmary is run by Mrs. Julia C. Haynes, full-time 
Fine buildings on spacious campus help Voorhees work. 
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for Negroes became interested in 
Voorhees’ problems. He enlisted the 
support of the Bishop of South Caro- 
lina and the Bishop of Upper South 
Carolina and since 1924 the school 
has been under the auspices of the 
two dioceses and the American 
Church Institute for Negroes. 


Shortly after the Church adopted: 


the school, the State took over the 
elementary school as a part of its 
public school system and a modern 
new building is now being erected 
near the site of the old one. Follow- 
ing World War II, Voorhees gave 
property to the State for the Den- 
mark branch of the South Carolina 
Area Trade School. The advent of 
the trade school expanded the cur- 
riculum of the school and permitted 
students to receive specialized train- 
ing in trades -while working for a 
Voorhees diploma. The junior col- 
lege was added in 1929. 

Not only is the school giving an 
accredited education to the people 
of the surrounding community, but 
its name brings students from many 
Eastern states. 

President Cecil D. Halliburton 
says northern parents have a good 


PIONEER in education for Negroes, Voorhees was begun in 1897. 
Each of the wide variety of classes is limited to forty students. 
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3RO EDUCATION IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


reason for sending their children to 
the sprawling, tree-lined country 
campus of Voorhees. “Parents don’t 
like to bring up children in the 
atmosphere of congested cities,’ he 
explains. ‘We can give them plenty 
of fresh air, discipline, and a solid 
education. That is why Voorhees 
continues to attract.” 

But for the local Negro child, 
Voorhees offers something more. He 
can enter the first grade of the 
State-owned Denmark Elementary 
School, which is on adjoining prop- 
erty, continue through Voorhees 
High School and Junior College, and 
leave at the age of eighteen with a 
trade learned at the South Carolina 
Area Trade School, near the campus. 

Much of Voorhees’ success is due 
to its dean, Theodore H. Moore, 
who has been with the school for 
thirty years. “For a long time,” he 
says, “training teachers was the pri- 
mary aim of our curriculum in the 
junior college. Our two-year college 
diploma, however, will no longer be 
sufficient for teacher certification 
after this year but our overall pur- 
pose will continue.” 

This purpose is to give students 


= 


LIBRARY, supervised by Jaynie M. Shelton, 
is complete with modern browsing room 


the basic education enabling them 
to enter the junior year of any 
standard four-year college, in addi- 
tion to providing terminal education 
at the junior college level. Voor- 
hees hopes to raise its enrollment to 
five hundred students and last year’s 
jump of about fifty students is con- 
sidered a start toward this goal. 


@ Mrs. CHARLES H. WICKENBERG, JR., 
acommunicant of St. John’s, Colum- 
bia, S. C., formerly was a reporter on 
the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier. 


PRESIDENT Cecil D. Halliburton confers in his office with 
Dean Theodore H. Moore and Registrar Prezell R. Robinson 
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Nisei Aid Indians 


continued from page 13 


the average Japanese, somewhat 
stocky, and sometimes giving the im- 
pression of being an Indian. He 
believes that this has aided him im- 
measurably in his work with the 
American Indians. “Rapport was 
established between them and me 
without too much difficulty,” he has 
said. 

The American Indians, Inc., was 
formed in 1950, under Mr. Kita- 
gawa’s guidance, for the purpose of 
promoting the welfare of the Amer- 
ican Indians through co-operation 
with various agencies and organiza- 
tions in the community and to en- 
courage the Indians to take an active 
part in civic affairs. 

As with the Japanese Americans, 
their activities are focused on the 
community center which has become 
an important part of their lives be- 
cause it belongs to them. 

The center is not a missionary ef- 
fort with the American Indians or 
Nisei as its object but rather is a 
center for Japanese- and Indian-led 


General Convention Speaks 


programs and activities. The success 
of the center is due largely to the 
Church’s working with and not for 
the people. ; 

Last winter an emergency relief 
program was conducted among In- 
dians who had come recently to the 
cities. Parishes, through the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary, sent tons of used 
clothing to the community center 
for distribution among needy fam- 
ilies by the American Indians, Inc. 
This program had further signifi- 
cance in that it provided American 
Indians and non-Indian Americans 
with an opportunity to work | to- 
gether for a common cause. The 
president of the AII also took a 
trailer filled with clothing to Rice 
Lake, Minn., for the reservation 
Indians. 

The AIT program, which is still in 
its infancy, 
other social activities in the com- 
munity center. The Indians, as well 
as the Japanese Americans, look up- 
on the center as the hub of their 
social lives. The center offers real 
security in helping them become 
integrated into their community. 
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includes dances and — 


To Every Parish 


“WHEREAS, The offerings made for the support of the 
Seminaries in response to the appeal of Theological Educa- 
tion Sunday, though increasingly generous, are as yet help- 


ing to meet only minimal needs for current operational 
costs; and 


“WHEREAS, Many parishes and missions of the Church 
have as yet not shared in the Theological Education Sunday 
offering; therefore be it 


“Resolved, The House of Deputies concurring, that the 
General Convention calls upon every parish and mission of 
the Church to observe Theological Education Sunday, as 
well as to take an offering on that day, or a day locally 
designated as an alternate day, for the support of the 
Seminaries of the Church.” 


(Adopted by General Convention, Thursday, September 
12, 1952; See Journal, p. 293) 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Conn.; Bexley Hall the Divinity School 
of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, Calif.; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia; Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass.; The General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City; Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis.: School of 
Theology of the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn.; Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill.; Virginia Theological Seminary, Alex- 
andria, Va.; Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas. 
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Turning the Pages 


continued from page 2 


would have great weight; but the 
prayer on page 46 of The Book of 
Common Prayer does not fit.” 

At our request a distinguished — 
Churchman has written a prayer for 
prisoners of war which Fort is 
proud to share with its readers: 

Almighty God, who art present in 
every place and from whose love 
and care no human power can sepa- 
rate us, we pray for all those our 
brethren now prisoners of war in 
the hands of our enemies. Let thy 
fatherly hand ever be over them and 
thy Holy Spirit ever be with them. 
In their loneliness, be thou their 
constant companion; in weariness 
their unfailing support; in sickness 
and suffering their strength and con- 
solation. And, of thy mercy, we be- 
seech thee, hasten the day of their 
deliverance and return, and of the 
establishment of peace in all the 
earth; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 


Not the First 


Mrs. Leopold Kroll, widow of a 
former Bishop of Liberia and her- 
self a missionary in that land for 
many years, calls our attention to an 
error in Liberia ABC’s which ap- 
peared in the February issue. Of 
course, the Editor knows, and I am 
sure that every woman reader of 
FortH also knows, that the women 
of Liberia have been faithful con- 
tributors to the United Thank Of- 
fering for many years and that their 
offering presented in Boston last 
September was not their first. 


A Look Ahead 


FortH today is in the midst of 
many editorial plans which in the 
year ahead will bring you, we hope, 
an even better, more stimulating 
magazine. The first announcement 
of these plans will be made in the 
September issue. 


eleven thousand 
Prayer Books and Bibles were dis- 
tributed in a recent eight-month 
period by the Bible and Common 
Prayer Book Society of the Episcopal 
Church, It has completed 144 years 
of service. 
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Presiding Bishop’s Fund 
continued from page 17 


food was purchased for orphanages 
and feeding stations in the Holy 
Land. All the purchases, which 
valued $14,050, were financed by the 
contributions designated by the con- 
tributors for food and clothing. 

Cash donations to the Fund which 
were marked for special purpose or 
general relief work, provided more 
relief operations. 

The Rt. Rev. A. E. Chadwell, As- 
sistant Bishop in Korea, received 
$5,000 for Korean orphans and 
others in need. He wrote the Pre- 
siding Bishop, “I am most grateful 
for the very generous grant which 
has been voted by your committee. 
. . . It will be of great help and re- 
lieve me of considerable immediate 
worry. Part of the money will be 
used for the maintenance of the 
orphanage of the mission and the re- 
mainder where the need is greatest.” 

Flood victims in England received 
$4,000 and the Old Catholic Church 
in Holland was sent $2,000: for the 
same purpose. The Diocese of Hong 
Kong was helped by a $6,000 appro- 
priation to carry on refugee work 
in that area. 

A grant of $4,000 was made for 
medical supplies and special food 
for ailing refugees overseas and $2,- 
000 was spent on food and clothing 
for the Orthodox in the East. Work 
among Berlin refugees was supported 
by a $2,500 grant. 

Total expenditures through the 
Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World 
Relief were $39,550 during the first 
half of 1953, which is a substantial 
addition to the Church’s relief work 
based on the $400,000 annual budget 
appropriation. 

The activities of the Fund are 
- supported mainly by contributions 
from individual Churchmen who 
wish to do more for their fellow men 
in need and who feel that their 
Church should be given an addition- 
al opportunity to respond efficiently 
in times of flood, drought, famine, 
and other emergencies. Episcopa- 
lians created the Presiding Bishop’s 
Fund because they wanted to help 
people through the Church. 

Checks for the Fund may be made 
out to H. M. Addinsell, ‘Treasurer, 
281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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Presiding Bishop Heads 
NCCC Committee 


THE Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, 
Presiding Bishop, is head of a com- 
mittee of fifteen, appointed by the 
National Council of the Churches 
of Christ, to study developments in 
Congress and elsewhere which may 
threaten American freedoms and to 
help Churches recognize threats of 
communist infiltration into Amer- 
ican life. "Two other Churchmen on 
the committee are Thomas B. K. 
Ringe and Charles H. Tuttle. 


WirH a blessing by the Rt. Rev. 
Michael H. Yashiro, Presiding Bish- 
op of the Nippon Sei Ko Kwai, six 
members of the thirty-ninth gradu- 
ating class of the Central Theolog- 
ical College, Tokyo, were awarded 
diplomas. The service, which took 
place on March 31, was held in 
Holy Trinity Church, Tokyo. The 
preacher, the Rt. Rev. Paul Ueda, 
Bishop of Hokkaido, called upon 
the students to “concentrate their 
energies on the service of Christ... .” 


I The Lord Jesus and Chil- 
dren 
Il Jesus, Lord of Heaven 
and Earth 
Ill Friends of The Lord Jesus 
IV The House of The Lord 
Jesus 


Checks Must Accompany Orders 


865 Madison Avenue 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Our aim is to present material that will supply 
knowledge and history of the Church and a love of 
the Sacraments as practiced in the Episcopal faith. 


The books are printed attractively, illustrated, and include well- 
executed hand work. Pages and type are large, clean and un- 
crowded; they cover 33 lessons plus suggested reviews. Based 
on the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer. The cost, by reason 
of generous subsidy and production in large quantity, has been 
kept within reach of all Churches and Missions. 


CURRENT PRICES 
Pupils Work Books ... 
Teachers Manuals, I, Il, II] .... 


Teachers Manuals, IV-IX 
(Postpaid in U. S. A.) 


All orders will receive prompt attention. e 


ST. JAMES LESSONS, Inc. 


VESTMENTS e FABRICS 


FAIR LINENS — ALTAR HANGINGS — DOSSALS 
ALBS — BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS — BANNERS 
BOYS’ CASSOCKS AND COTTAS 
Inquiries Invited 
HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
55 Barclay St., New York 7, N. Y. 


CHURCH & RELIGIOUS SUPPLY HOUSE 
110 Pearl St. Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Books @ Clergy Supplies @ Sunday School Material 
Brass @ Pictures @ Hymnals @ Prayer Books 
Madison 4620 


WANTED: Religious Education Director to 
take charge of the Educational Program for 
children and their parents and teachers. 
Large downtown parish. Adequate salary. 
Attractive apartment provided. Training and 
experience required. Apply: Trinity Church, 
122 Sigourney Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


eS 0 ne 
CHURGH WoRsHIP AIDS 


Have your deal 
the wie Yarety of well made 
church appointments ye produce 
FOR COMPLETE canatog anh 
SUDBURY BRASS Go gps ¢0. 


6B SUDBURY STREET, Boston is. uiasd 
, MASS. 


V Christian Virtues 
VI The Lord and His Servant 
VII The Lord and His Church 
VIII The Lord Jesus Reveals 
God 
IX How God Prepared for 
the Coming of Jesus 


ea. 75 cents 
ea. 50 cents 
eee ah ea. 75 cents 


e No Books Sent on Approval 
Write for information. 


New York 21, N. Y. 
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American Seating Company 


Church Furniture for every need 
Pulpit and communion sets, fonts and lec- 
terns available for early delivery. Also 
chancel furniture, carvings, Bodiform Pews, 
auditorium chairs, folding chairs, tables 
and Sunday-school furniture. 


Write Department 160 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
901 Broadway, N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Alltar Brassware 


CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS 
VASES + COLLECTION BASONS 


Write for copy of our new catalog 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 
23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, f. Y. 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 
TOPS OF 
MASONITE 


PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « 
| LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


M 

SEA STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications. 
MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. Z 


An international favorite 


Wie it glore 
ifies the hum- 
ble hamburger or 
graces the roast of 
mutton or beef on 
Bond Street, Sexton 
Bond Street Mustard 
brings a not-to-be fors 
gotten savor. 


John Sexton & Co., Sexton Square, Chicago, Ill. 
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CHURCHMEN 
IN THE NEWS 


Virgil M. Hancher 


Consiniic his abilities as an 
educator and a lawyer, Virgil M. 
Hancher, president of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, strives to’ make a 
threefold contribution to the lives of 
the students. Through the univer- 
sity he attempts to offer them the 
best in education; as a Churchman 
he uses every opportunity to impress 
upon them the importance of re- 
ligion in their lives and to witness 
to his faith; and he gives the students 
his friendship and wise leadership. 

The university, the largest in the 
State, is in Iowa City, Iowa, where 
one-third of the population are 
students. Highly respected and 
powerful, the university’s influence 
is felt throughout the Midwest and 
no small amount of it can be at- 
tributed to its president. 

In addition to his many duties as 
president, Mr. Hancher is one of 
the most active laymen in the Dio- 
cese of Iowa and is an able and en- 
thusiastic worker in the Church on 
parish, diocesan, and national levels. 

President Hancher was baptized 
as a small child and confirmed in 
1930 at St. Luke’s, Evanston. IIl. 
A licensed lay reader, he often takes 
charge of the services at Trinity 


Church, Iowa City, where he also 
“preaches” several times a year. He 
has been vestryman and_ senior 
warden of the parish and, according 
to his rector, the Rev. Harold F. 
McGee, has done so ‘“‘with credit to 
himself and Trinity Church.” 

On the diocesan level, he served 
on the standing committee in 1944, 
1951, and 1953, and on the com- 
mittee of the Iowa Episcopate Fund 
in 1947. 

He was president of the National 
Association of Faculty Episcopa- 
lians in 1948 and president of the 
International Religious Council for 
American Colleges and Universities 
in 1952. He also served from 1951- 
1952 as a member of the school and 
college committee for World Broth- 
erhood Week under the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews. 

Mr. Hancher was born on a farm 


near Rolfe, Iowa, where his parents, 


grandparents, and _ great-grandpar- 
ents had lived. He went to high 
school at Rolfe, excelled in debat- 
ing, and later went to the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa where he gained 
recognition in both intercollegiate 
oratory and debating. He led his 
class in scholarship, was president 
of the senior class, and was elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa. 

After receiving his Bachelor of 
Arts degree from Iowa in 1918, he 
served for a year in the United States 
Naval Reserve and then studied in 
the College of Law at the Univer- 
sity. Awarded a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship, he studied at Worchester Col- 
lege at Oxford, England. He re- 
ceived the bachelor’s degree in Jur- 
isprudence in 1922 and later, in 
1927, a master’s degree from Oxford. 

He returned to his studies at the 
State University’s College of Law in 
1922. For a time while studying law, 
he taught in the political science 
department, and he was a member 
of the Jowa Law Review staff. He 
received the degree of Juris Doctor 
stig heya 

During his seven years at Iowa, 
he was affiliated with Sigma Nu so- 
cial fraternity, Phi Alpha Delta law 
fraternity, Phi Beta Kappa, Delta 


Sigma Rho _ forensic fraternity, 
Zetagethian literary society, and 
A.F.I., senior men’s honorary so- 
ciety. 


Mr. Hancher practiced law in 
Chicago from the time he was ad- 
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Churchmen . . continued 


mitted to the bar in 1924 until 
1940. Throughout his professional 
career he kept in close touch with 
University affairs. From 1938-1939 
he was president of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa Alumni Association. 
He was appointed president of the 
University in 1940. 

A member of many legal, social, 
and civic groups, he has also served 
as an officer of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Universities and of 
the Association of American Univer- 
sities. He was a delegate to a con- 
ference on Indian-American affairs 
which was held in New Delhi in 
1949. He is also a member of the 
college of electors of New York 
University’s Hall of Fame and has 
received many honorary degrees. 

The white-haired president has a 
quick smile and a quicker wit, and 
his friendliness has made him popu- 
lar among his colleagues and _ stu- 
dents. The Georgian mansion which 
serves as the presidential home is 
always open to student groups and 
conferences meeting at the Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. Hancher’s family shares his 
enthusiasm for the Church. His 
wife is president of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary at Trinity Church and is 
active in the Girls’ Friendly Society. 
His son, Virgil, Jr., a student at the 
University, is president of the Can- 
terbury Club and his daughter, May 
Sue, sings in the choir. ‘Their rec- 
tor has called them the “perfect 
church family.” 

Mr. Hancher has written many 
articles which have appeared in edu- 
cational and legal journals. Among 
his more technical and professional 
writings are articles such as Chris- 
tianity in an Age of Power, The Art 
of Contemplation, Spiritual Values, 
and Religion and Education. A 
popular speaker at commencements 
and conferences throughout the 
State, he also uses these occasions 
to witness to his faith. Mr. Hancher 
was one of the speakers at the dioce- 
san convention in May. 

The Rt. Rev. Gordon V. Smith, 
Bishop of Iowa, has called him “one 
of the most outstanding and able 
laymen in the diocese, one who has 
made many valuable contributions 
to the Church through a continual 
and untiring witness.” 
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Life at Windham House 


continued from page 11 


candidates, which is a stiff, pedantic 
word for warm, human, and utterly 
feminine beings, for sincere, selfless, 
devoted service in the Church. It 
fosters sympathetic understanding of 
human needs. Our weaknesses and 
frailties, and we all have them and 
recognize them, remind us that we 
are only human beings striving after 
the Christian life. Our daily irrita- 
tions and our frequent problems 
keep our feet on the ground, and 
give us a measure of understanding 
of each other’s difficulties. 

In Windham House I have found 
the answer to the question, Am I 
my brothers keeper? Co-operative 
living in the House, waiting at 
the table, cooking breakfasts which 
are sometimes burnt-offerings, cor- 
porate worship in the chapel, fam- 
ily prayers in the director’s apart- 
ment, field work conferences, and 
Holy Communion are all a part of 
the life at Windham House. Here 
the world is brought together in 
Christ with Americans, both Negro 
and white, Indian and Japanese, all 
a part of the great vision of the 
Christian life at Windham House. 

When I return to India, I shall 
carry this vision back with me and 
may it be given to many more of my 
countrymen to drink deep of this 
water of life. The strength given 
to me in my stay here, demands that 
I share these incalculable gifts with 
the Christian and non-Christian 
youth with whom I shall come in 
contact in my activities in India. 
Weak as I am, I have felt the call 
at Windham House to be a link be- 
tween the great Episcopal Church 
in this country and the young, grow- 
ing Church in my country. Many 
like me who have passed through 
Windham House shall rise up and 
call her blessed. 


B 
Tue Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, 
Jr., Bishop of Olympia (Fortn, 
May, page 6) , will preach the sermon 
at one of the services at the Third 


National Jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts of America. The Rt. Rev. 
Donald J. Campbell, Suffragan 


Bishop of Los Angeles, will celebrate 


the Holy Communion for the as- 


sembled Episcopal Scouts. 


PRIVATE 


COMMUNION SET 


9 Pieces of Sterling Silver 
in Leather Case $137.50 


This set has a sterling cross and two 
candlesticks and the cruets are all 
sterling silver. The chalice is 3” high 
and the case measures 61/4 x 512 x 1012” 
and has a compartment for linens. 


Louis F.. Glasier 
CHURCH CRAFTSMAN 
143 East 54th Street New York 22 


2.9.9.9. 2.9.9.9. 9,9,9.9.9.9,9,0,9,.9,9,9.9.0.9,9.%8 
Serving the Church since 1884 


BOOKS — PRAYER BOOKS — BIBLES 
CHURCH SCHOOL TEXTS & SUPPLIES 
BRASS & SILVER APPOINTMENTS 
VESTMENTS 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


NEW: YORK3#) 0-573 ose 14 East 4 Ist Street 
CHICAGO...... 29 East Madison Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 261 Golden Gate Ave. 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 


Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Churches, Schools 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


‘MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the easy, modern way Each truck 
handles either tables or chairs. Construc 
tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
in limited ce, 


Transport-Storage 
Truck No. TSC 


Transport Truck No. TF 


Write for Discounts and Catalog showing 54 sizes and 
types of MONROE Folding Tables, and Trucks, Also 
popular line of Folding Chairs. 


THE “Wonwe. COMPANY 
18 CHURCH STREET, COLFAX. IOWA 
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Ea tained Glass fer 
WINDOWS m f 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘'Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
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STERLING SILVER 
CRUETS+CHALICES 
HOST BOXES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 
23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1. f. Y. 


AMERICAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND COMMISSION 


For information concerning 
church building financing and 
architectural guidance 


Address the Secretary 
170 Remsen St. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


Clerical Suits 
Cassocks ... Surplices 
Stoles 
Rabats .. Rabat Vesis .. Collars 
Black Clerical Shirts 


CHURCH HANGINGS 


Altar Linens 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 


world’s finest electronic bells 
priced from $4300 and up. 
Other carillons as low as $820.00 


Write for descriptive literature 


UTE coRPoRaTION SS 
LOS ANGELES 39, CALIFORNIA 
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in Stamps 


By GLENN EVERETT 


Cae beautiful bi-colored United 
States commemorative stamp honor- 
ing the International Red Cross re- 
minds us of the basic Christian 
motivation of this great organization 
which has the cross as its symbol. 
The history of the International 
Red Cross is that of man’s first suc- 
cessful effort to apply the Christian 
ideals of charity across the boun- 
daries of race, nation, and creed 
through a secular organization. 
Nearly one hundred years ago, in 
1854 Florence Nightingale, a bril- 
liant and sensitive English nurse 
went to Crimea, in south Russia, 
where Britain and her allies were 
engaged in a war with the armies of 
the Czar. She was appalled by the 
unspeakable conditions of disease 
and suffering she found among the 
wounded there and returned home 
determined to do something about it. 
Meanwhile, in 1859 Henry Dun- 
ant, a wealthy industrialist of Gen- 
eva, Switzerland, saw similar condi- 
tions in neighboring Italy during 
the War of Italian Unification. He 
organized a corps of volunteer work- 
ers to bring aid. Afterward he pro- 
posed that an organization be set 
up in advance to meet the needs of 
war and catastrophe. 
In 1863, in co-operation with Miss 


Nightingale and other pioneers, he 
promoted an international conyen- 
tion in Geneva. Inspiration for the 
symbol of the Red Cross came from 
the Swiss flag which has a white cross 
against a red background. The 
colors were reversed, and the new or- 
ganization born at Geneva then had 
a neutral flag whose symbol, a red 
cross against a white field, conveyed 
very graphically its mission of char- 
ity and healing for the wounded, 
maimed, and homeless. 

At first the idea of an organization 
that would minister to both sides on 
a battlefield without any distinction 
and that would solicit gifts in one 
nation to help those in another was 
greeted with scoffing by cynical 
Europeans. The reception in the 
United States was not enthusiastic 
even though the experience of the 
U.S. Sanitary Commission amidst 
the carnage of the Civil War showed 
graphically how much a relief or- 
ganization was needed. 

But the pioneer leaders of the 
Red Cross fought against indiffer- 
ence and cynicism and eventually 
their crusade triumphed. In 1881 
President Garfield asked Congress 
to ratify the Geneva Convention (on 
treatment of prisoners of war) and 
a Congressional charter was granted 


$1.25 PER YEAR @ 3 YEARS $3.50 ® 5 YEARS $5.00 
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MISSIONARY WINS WELL-EARNED CITIZENSHIP 


CONGRATULATING the Rey. John M. Yamazaki, general missionary to Church’s Japa- 


nese Americans, and Mrs. Yamazaki, is Judge Ernest A. Tolin, after the Los Angeles 
ceremony which made the couple citizens. Although Mr. and Mrs. Yamazaki have served 
the Church in this country since 1910, they only became eligible for citizenship Decem- 
ber 24, 1952, when the restrictions on people born in oriental countries were removed. 


to the American National Red Cross. 
It was a personal triumph for Clara 
Barton, a Civil War nurse who had 
worked for fifteen years to sell the 
idea to American civic and religious 
leaders. Miss Barton has herself 
been honored on American postage. 

Each country now has a national 
Red Cross body, except Turkey 
which calls its organization the Red 
Crescent. These national bodies 
joined together formally in 1919 to 
form the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties. Every four years the Inter- 
national Red Cross conference meets. 
The most recent meeting was in 
November, 1952, in Toronto, Can- 
ada, in honor of which both Canada 
and the United States issued stamps. 

Although devoted originally to 
concern for victims of war,.particu- 
larly prisoners, the Red Cross has 
steadily expanded its peacetime 
work. Wherever a river rages out 
its banks or an earthquake levels the 
buildings of a city or a volcano 
erupts, even if it is 5,000 miles away 
in a spot that is hardly shown on the 
map, the Red Cross will be there. 

The International Red Cross puts 
into daily operation the Parable of 
the Good Samaritan. Its triumph in 
winning worldwide support has been 
a triumph for the Cross. 
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Bishop Larned Retires 


The Rt. Rev. J. I. Blair Larned, 
Bishop in charge of American 
churches in Europe since 1947, re- 
tires on July 1. In announcing his 
retirement, the Presiding Bishop 
said he “has been of great help in 
the work of the World Council of 
Churches . and in visiting the 
American chaplains and troops in 
Europe.” The Rt. Rev. Stephen E. 
Keeler, Bishop of Minnesota, is the 
Presiding Bishop’s representative in 
Europe this summer. 
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FOR INFANTS- HI 
READY FOR ASSEMBLY C 


Put it together yourself and SAVE 
MONEY. Packaged complete with easy 
instructions. Made of finest New Zealand 
soft lamb, chrome tanned for extra 
strength in beautiful pearl white. Easy 
to clean, unlace and wash with soap and 
water. Makes an attractive inexpensive 
gift. Only 50c postpaid. 


Wonderful resale item for Ladies Clubs 
and Bazaars, special $4.50 per dozen. 


WRITE today for new FREE 64-page 
Leathercraft instruction book and cata- 


log. 
SINCE 


TANDY LEATHER CO. *°5%, 


P. O. BOX 791-YS, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


cCHoIP 


Vestments 
AND ACCESSORIES 


QUALITY founded 
on EXPERIENCE 


u can tell the difference when you 
ane Cuthbertson high quality ee 
your choristers’ wardrobe. Benefit y 
our knowledge of denominational pre: 
priety ...our insistence upon periec- 
tion of tailoring. Choose from our se- 
lective styles and finer cloths. 


CLERGY VESTMENTS 
AND WARDROBE ACCESSORIES 
EMBROIDERED SUPERFRONTALS  FRONTALS © STOLES MARKERS 


ae Write for our latest catalog. 


Cloth swatches on request 
I Tame LUTHereTaCn INC. 


2013 SANSOM ST. + PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


INVESTING YOUR MONEY 
IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


to bring you a safe, generous, assured lifetime income 


A free booklet tells you how, under a remarkable 
time-tested Annuity Plan, you can obtain a safe, 
generous, lifelong income that never changes, never 
fails through good times or bad—while at the same 
time your money helps in the vital work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. For full de- 
tails, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


od 


2 Dept. F-612, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


BEAVERBROOK 


POCONO PINES, PA. 


Enjoy Real Fun, Gay Informality. Congenial 
Companions at this beautiful 2000-acre estate 
“Atop the Poconos.” All Sports and Enter- 
tainment facilities. Lake. Beach. 
Riding. Tennis. Swimming, Boats 
and Canoes. Latest Movies. Coun- 
try Dances. You'll like the fine 
Christian fellowship. Protestant 
Services. $43 to $45. Booklet F.M., 
N. Y. Office, 11 West 42nd St. 
(Room 1274) LO 5-1550. 


tare FOR ADULTS 


SPIRITUAL HEALING 


HEALING belongs in the Church! Do 
you read the Church’s only magazine of 
Healing? It is called “SHARING,” pub- 


lished monthly. $1.00 for 8 months, and 
$1.50 per year. Send for sample copy. 


Editor: The Rev. John Gayner Banks, Litt.D. 


2243 Front St., San Diego, Calif. 


ALTAR LINENS by the yard 


From one of the widest selections of Church 
linens in the United States. I am always 
pleased to submit free samples. Outstanding 
values and qualities imported from Ireland. 
Also ecclesiastical damask, transfer patterns, 
beautiful household table damask and Plexi- 
glass Pall Foundations in 514, 6, 644 and 7 
inches at $1. 
MARY MOORE 


Box 394-F Davenport, Iowa 


ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Write Today for FREE Literature 


Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept. FR, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


SAUUVUUUOUNUUOVOGDOOEOAVEUOAUEEE AX S A BY PUUEDONTOUNOOODEUOOONOOO NEONATES 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH KALENDARS 
and CHURCHMAN’S ORDO KALENDARS 


The only Episcopal Kalendars with Days and Seasons 
of the Church Year in the proper Liturgical colors. 


Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample copy postpaid. 


ASHBY COMPANY « BOX 418 « ERIE, PA. 
SUVUUNUADOUNNOUONUVAUOOUENUTOOONONOVONODOOE CUUQOOOCOUUNOOOUGG OUOUUUETEOUEO Ere 
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“‘Put Money In 
Your Treasury” 


by selling HAND-DIPPED 
SiCEN DD CAND AHS vx 
Scratch Remover Kits. . 


. Herb 
Mixtures ... and several other 
hand-crafted items. Others have 
tried our plan with outstanding 
success. You owe it to yourself 
to get the details. 


CAPE MAY COUNTRY STORE 
Columbia Ave. Cape May, N. J. 


Stained GlassCCindows 


EXPERT CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FINEST MATERIALS. 


A WINDOW FOR EVERY BUDGET 
PROMPT DELIVERIES 


R. GEISSLER, INC. 


23.08 38th AVE, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. 


Teach All Nations 


continued from page 6 


The son of a Navy man, Mr. Over 
lived in the Orient as a boy. He had 
no church background as a child, 
but in 1944, seeking affiliation with 
an established Church, he was bap- 
tized and confirmed in the Episco- 
pal Church. A naval hospital corps- 
man for two and a half years, he 
graduated from the University of 
California in 1950 and from the 
Church Divinity School of the Pa- 
cific in 1953. Mrs. Over studied for 
a year at St. Margaret’s House in 
Berkeley. They expect to go to 
Brent School in Baguio. 

Many thousands of miles away 
from the Philippines on the other 
side of the Pacific Ocean, the Rev. 
Edwin C. Webster will begin his 
ministry in Almirante, the Panama 
Canal Zone. He received a B.A. 
from Ripon College in 1950, an 
M.A. from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1951, and a B.D. from 
Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisc., 
in 1953. Mr. Webster was born 
in Fond du Lac; he is a communi- 
cant of St.’ Peter’s, Ripon. The Web- 
sters have three children. 

Six new missionaries and their 
families have been assigned to the 
Caribbean area: three to the Virgin 
Islands, two to the Dominican Re- 
public, and one to Cuba. Appoint- 
ment to the Virgin Islands is a 
homecoming for the Rev. Frank K. 
Barta, who was born there. The son 
of a prominent U. S. naval officer, 
he served in naval intelligence from 
1943 to.1946 and graduated from 
Stanford University with a degree 
in history in 1950. He completed 
his theological training at the 
Church Divinity School of the Pa- 
cific this spring. 

Also going to the Virgin Islands 
with their families are the Rev. 
Daniel J. Welty and the Rev. E. 
Lucien Malone, Jr. Mr. Welty, a 
former Methodist minister, has been 
rector of St. George’s Parish, As- 
toria, N. Y., for the past three years. 
While working for a B.D. at Garrett 
Biblical Institute he became inter- 
ested in the Episcopal Church. In 
1947 he transferred to Seabury-West- 
ern Theological Seminary, at the 
same time finishing his credits for 
a B.D. at Garrett. In 1948 he was 
confirmed and ordained. 


SERVING Gl INSTITUTIONS 
ie LUXWOOD 


ALL POPULAR SIZES 
Folding benches, chairs ee 
and other equipment FAST 
WRITE FOR DETAILS Now! DELIVERY § 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


The JAMES P. LUXEM CO., 


FOAM RUBBER 


CUSHIONS 


Filled with foam 
rubber. Zippered 
removable cover 
in your choice of 
wide color range 
of ecclesiastical 


| PEW velour. 
COMMUNION 


KN EELER Maal 


_ SAMPLES INNID PRICES ON REQUEST 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-05 38th Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


LAMB STUDIOS 


TENAFLY N:-3- 


7 \ FOLDING CHAIRS 


-IN Stee’ or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Ws. 
al WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
_| 1 \ AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


——\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


DEPT. 84 
erasers 


SCRANTON 2, PA. 
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¢Pulpit and Choir: 
Headquarters for 
\| RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


Church Furniture + Stoles 
=5 Embroideries - Vestments 
Hangings - Communion 


Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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Tlational exe 2, 


821-23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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Teach All Nations 
continued from page 30 


Mr. Malone is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia and Virginia 
Theological Seminary. He _ leaves 
All Saints’, Weatherford, Texas, for 
the Caribbean. He and the former 
Elizabeth Wheatley have five chil- 
dren. 

Phen icevs, . L.- Hall: * .Partrick 
(ForTH, June, page 26) and the 
Rey. William C. Buck begin their 
overseas missionary careers in the 
Dominican Republic. Mr. Partrick, 
a mative of the Tar Heel State, has 
been rector of Christ Church, Al- 
bermarle, N. C., for the past four 
years. After graduating from the 
University of North Carolina in 
1944, he was an ambulance driver 
with the American Field Service in 
Europe and India. He taught math- 
ematics for six months before enter- 
ing Virginia Theological Seminary 
from which he graduated in 1949. 
He now is completing his M.A. in 
church history at the University of 
the South. 

A communicant of Christ Memo- 
rial Church, Mansfield, La., Mr. 
Buck graduated from General Semi- 
nary this May and from the Louisi- 
ana Polytechnic Institute in 1949. 
He will leave for the Dominican 
Republic in August. 

The Rev. E. Pinkney Wroth, Bits 
(FortH, June, page 25) left last 
month for Havana, Cuba, to become 
dean of Holy Trinity Cathedral. 
The son of the former Bishop of 
Erie, he was chaplain of St. Alban’s, 
the National Cathedral School for 
Boys, Washington, D. C., since his 
graduation from Virginia Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1950. 

A son of the Presiding Bishop, the 
Rey. Edmund Knox Sherrill, is one 
of the two missionaries” going to 
Central Brazil. Mr. Sherrill has been 
assistant at Christ Church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., since 1951. Before 
entering Episcopal Theological 
School he was, for a year, graduate 
secretary of the Christian Associa- 
tion of Yale University, from which 
he won his B.A. in 1947. In August, 
1949, he married the former Eliz- 
abeth D. Bowker, a graduate of 
Smith College and Windham House. 
With their two small children, the 
Sherrills will go to Brazil in early 
fall. 
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The mission treasurer of Central 
Brazil will be Arthur H. Peacock, 
a communicant of St. Chrysostom’s, 
Chicago. Until recently, he was bud- 
get control manager of the Conti- 
nental Foundries, East Chicago, Ind. 

Across the Atlantic to Africa the 
Church has assigned three new mis- 
sionaries to Liberia. Elias W. Salee- 
by already has flown to Monrovia 
to become treasurer of the mission- 
ary district. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport, he received 
training for his new post while work- 
ing in the Finance Department of 
the National Council. 

Dr. William Orr of St. John’s, 
Helene, Ark., expects to go to Cape 
Mount early this fall to head the 
staff at St. Timothy’s Hospital. He 
is a graduate of the University of 
Arkansas School of Medicine and 
interned at John Sealy Hospital in 
Galveston, Texas. 

Melvin Kenny’s interest in Cut- 
tington College, Suakoko, was 
aroused when his wife came home 
from the Finger Lakes Conference 
in July, 1952, and told him of the 


need for a teacher there. Almost 
immediately Mr. Kenny made his 
interest known to the. National 


Council. A member of the 1940 
class of St. Lawrence University, he 
won his M.A. in education from his 
alma mater in 1950. He currently 
is doing further graduate study and 
does not expect to begin teaching 
general science at Cuttington until 
early next year. 

Each missionary who goes overseas 
is carefully chosen for the important 
task for which he volunteers. Not 
only do his sincerity and devotion 
as a Christian and his training for 
his work receive scrutiny, but also 
he and his family must pass rigid 
physical examinations. At the time 
of going to press the forty-one 
new missionaries have received their 
appointments, but, for some, final 
clearance is still contingent on re- 
ceiving medical clearance. 


Tue Episcopal Church, which has 
nearly two and a half million mem- 
bers, is the seventh largest religious 
body in the United States. A survey 
shows that while the American pop- 
ulation increased only 15 per cent 
between 1940 and 1950, Church 
membership rose 34 per cent. 


COME 
BEFORE WINTER 
by Carroll Voss 


The story of a brother and 
sister growing up in the turbu- 
lent years between World Wars. 
Torn by emotional, conflicts 
brought on by her brother’s 
refusal to face life, Dureth 
nevertheless becomes a suc- 
cessful novelist and helps her 
brother mature. $3.75 


THE SAGE 
AND THE OLIVE 
by Florence Whitfield Barton 


A record of persecution and perse- 
verance in the 16th century. The 
story of Robert Estienne, royal 
printer and scholar—friend of 
John Calvin, foe of the Sorbonne 
—and his struggle to bring about 
the Reformation in France. $3.75 


THE IRANIAN 


by Elizabeth Patton Moss 
‘An absorbing picture of the life of 
Iran’s mountain tribesmen.”’—N.Y. 
Herald Tribune. $3.00 


TEN THOUSAND 
TOM-TOMS by Jens Larsen 


“Here at last is something from 
Africa which has not been doctored or 
falsified — illuminating .. . enter- 
taining.” — Phila. Inquirer. $3.50 


at all bookstores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
Philadelphia 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in_ choice 
of colors. Kneeler 
and Pew Cushions. 
Samples and 
prices on request. 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO 

23-05 38th Ave., . 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


This New York corporation provides 


leacon- 


important aid for retired 
esses of the Church. Contributions 


for its corporate purposes will 
assist in giving them greater aid. 


Joseph P. Smyth, Jr., Treasurer 
930 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS 


Shattuck School’ 


Founded 1858 
The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program — religious, academic, military, 
social—to help high school age boys grow 
“in Wisdom and stature and in favor with 
God and man.”’ Write 


The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 
Rector and Headmaster 
358 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL 


Boys and girls ages 6-12 

A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of 
a well-ordered home in the beautiful mountains of 
North Carolina. Balanced routine of activities; study, 
play, housekeeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under 
the direction of the Episcopal Chureh, Good food— 
much of it raised on school farm. Ponies, other pets. 
Year-round care. Resident nurse. Average rate, $60 
monthly. Catalog. 

Rev. P..W. ‘Lambert, Jr., 0.G.S., Box F, Penland, N.C. 


St. John Baptist School ror cirts 


Offers College Preparatory and General 
courses music, art, outdoor sports, and a 
happy home life, with character-building 
extra-curricular’ activities for resident 
and day students, under the care of the 
Sisters of St. John Baptist. In the country 
near Morristown, New Jersey. Accredited. 


For catalog address Box 656 
The Sister Superior, Mendham, N. J. 


St. Luke’s Hospital 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New York, N. Y. 
offers an accredited 3-year program in 
basic professional nursing. Classes enter 
in September and February. Write or 


visit (Saturdays at 10 A. M.) 
The Registrar 
419 W. 114th St., New York 25, N. Y. 


KEMPER HALL 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus 
Thorough college preparation and training 
for purposeful living. Fine arts encouraged.” 
Sports program. Junior school department. 
Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


For scnlog: 2 Address: KENOSHA, WIS. 


E PATT ERSON'S CHOOL*88YS 


Episcopal School in Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Western No. Carolina. Accredited. Grades 
6-12. Gymnasium, sports, 44th year. 1300-acre 
estate. All-inclusive rate, $750. 


George F. Wiese, Supt. 
Legerwood, N. C. 
COLLEGE HEALTH 
PREPARATORY EDUCATION 


CHARACTER BUILDING 


Check Your Calendar 


SUMMER CONFERENCES 
Consult your rector about 
conferences in your area 


JULY 


Independence Day 


Church of the Air. CBS. 10:30- 
11 a.m., EDST 


St. James 


AUGUST 


Transfiguration 


Church of the Air. CBS. 10:30- 
11 a.m., EDST 


St. Bartholomew 


SEPTEMBER 


10-16 National Youth Commission 


15 


and Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Canterbury Association. 
Seabury House, Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Tenth anniversary, consecra- 
tion of the Rt. Rev. John 
Thomas Heistand, S:-D:, 
Bishop of Harrisburg 


16, 18, 19 Ember Days 


20 


21 
24 


27 


28 


29 


Fifteenth anniversary, conse- 
cration of the Rt. Rey. E. P. 
Dandridge, D.D., Bishop of 
Tennessee 

St. Matthew 

Tenth anniversary, consecra- 
tion of the Rt. Rey. Everett 
H.. Jones, D.D., Bishop of 
West Texas 

Church of the Air. CBS. 10:30- 
11 a.m., EST. 

Fifteenth anniversary, conse- 
cration of the Rt. Rev. Henry 
D. Phillips, D.D., Bishop of 
Southwestern Virginia 
Fifteenth anniversary, conse- 
cration of the Rt. Rev. Bever- 
ley Dandridge Tucker, S.T.D., 
Bishop of Ohio, retired 

St. Michael and All Angels. 
Thirty-fifth anniversary, con- 
secration of the Rt. Rey. Ed- 
ward T. Demby, LI.D., Suffra- 


gan of Arkansas, retired. Fif- 


teenth anniversaries, consecra- 
tions of the Rt. Rev. Malcolm 
E. Peabody, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Central New York; the Rt. 
Rey. Karl Morgan Block, LI.D., 
Bishop of California. 


HELP WHERE YOU NEED HELP 


Top-flight HOME STUDY courses on 
Pastoral Psychology, Church Building, 
Bible, Theology, History of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and many others. 
Excellent faculty. Reasonable. Write for 
information. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


(A Correspondence Institution, est. 1896) 
6030 Lowell Ave. Indianapolis 19, Ind. 


VOORHEES SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational. Departments: Junior College, 
High School and Trades. Fully Accredited A 
Grade by the Southern Association. Under 
direction of American Church Institute for 
Negroes. Beautiful location. Reasonable Terms. 
For information, write to 

CECIL J. HALLIBURTON, Pres. 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Class A Church College for 
Negro Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and 
B.S. Degrees. Teacher Training; Religious 
Education; Commerce; Music; Physical 
Education. Address: The President. 

Legal title for bequests: 

Trustees of St. Augustine’s College 
~~ Raleigh, North Carolina 


=SDINNNNUNUATU 
FUND RAISERS 


Help your fund raising group earn 
money. We'll send hand made copper 
jewelry for bazaars, fairs, drives, etc. 
Pay only for sold items, return’ bal- 
ance. Please give church location. 


ae OE Nee. ASSO ee 
SMM nh nn 


MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths 


Were sold in 1952 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups, ete. They en- 
able you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 

Sample FREE to Official. 


SANGAMON MILLS 


Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 


Altar Hangings and Linens 
All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


J.M. HALL, sine 


Tel. CH 4-3306 14W.40thSt. New York 18 


CLERGY and CHOIR & 
VESTMENTS 5 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles, Scarves, 
Albs, Chasubles, Maniples, Cloaks, 
Academic Hoods, Birettas, Caps. 


se lity—fairl iced” 
1837 Vectnent Makeret te years 1953 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd Street, New York 10. N.Y. 


PEWS, PULPIT s. CHANCEL 


eC 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
J.P REDINGTON & CO. 
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THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 

Publishers of The Hymnal; Hymnal 1940 Companion; Book of Common Prayer; The Armed 
Forces Prayer Book; Prayer Book Studies; Book of Offices; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 
CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Offers low cost insurance and annuity contracts to clergy, lay officials and active lay 
workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. Services 
include individual insurance programing and assistance to parish officials in preparing and 


establishing plans for retirement of lay employees. 
THE CHURCH FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire, windstorm and extended coverage insurance on property owned by or closely 
affiliated with the Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


20 Exchange Place New York 5, N. Y. 


| Twenty-Se Second Year! Twenty-Second Volume! 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 1953 
® 
BENJAMIN BOSWORTH SMITH—1794-1884 
FIRST BISHOP OF KENTUCKY—1832-1884 


NINTH PRESIDING BISHOP—1868-1884 


By W. Rosert INsKo 

Rector, St. Stephen’s Church, Erwin, North Carolina 
{HIS is the definitive biography of Bishop Smith to date. Mr. Insko 
i worked for three years on it. He has unearthed important and hitherto 
unknown data, and has woven them into a most interesting biography 
which, in turn, throws invaluable light on many aspects of the sixty-eight 
years of Bishop Smith’s ministry. The 140 typed pages of this biography 
will require a whole number of the Magazine, except for some Reviews. 


Also REVIEWS: I. American Church History and Biography; II. Eng 
lish and General Church History; III. Theology and Philosophy 


HISTORICAL MAGAZINE _ Published Quarterly 
$4.00 the Year 


5 PATERSON STREET 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


for selling only 100 boxes Mune 
of our brand new Christmas Cards, A‘ 
and this can be done in a single 
day. Free imprint Samples. Other 
leading boxes on approval. 
Many surprise items. 

It costs nothing to try. 
Mail coupon below today. 


CHRISTMAS 
ASSORTMENT 


CHRISTMAS 

' MATCHING 
GIFT 

WRAPPING 

ENSEMBLE 


SCRIPTURE 
TEXT 
21-CARD 
RELIGIOUS 


CHRISTMAS 
ASSORTMENT 


ARTIST pegs 
21-CAR 


-C 
CHRISTMAS o; 
ASSORTMENT ‘ 


OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


FROSTY VELVETS 
14-CARD Lists more than 100 greeting card, stationery, novelty, househa 
3-DIMENSIONAL and all-year gift items, many exclusive with us—and all of ¢ 
CHRISTMAS big money makers for you. Simply show samples and get ORDE| 
ASSORTMENT GALORE. It’s easy. It’s fun. It’s profitable. Costs nothing to tt 


iit — a as iia WRITE TO-DAY. 
: —— ; «Mail This Coupo 
Peu-'n-Brash Studies, vept.ro-7 
139 Duane Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please rush samples and full details of your 
money-meking plan, plus Free Illustrated Cata- 


